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a all 
MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, Papua, AND NAPLES. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists, 
51, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 
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LETTER-NOTE SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Combining the advantages of Tonic Sol-Fa with the Staff Notation. 


A course of Graded Songs, &c., for educational purposes, with 
sufficient directions suitable for Junior Classes, Day, Government, 
Board, British Schools, &c. Can be used by the youngest pupils. 
Part I., 24 pages, 3d.; or in six numbers at $d. each. Specimens 
sent of all six numbers from J. ADLEY for three stamps. 


J. ADLEY & CO., Publishers of Letter-Note Publications, 
26, CORNWALL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, LONDON. 
F. PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTER, ROW, E.C. 





























THE SOCIETY of ARTS’ PRACTICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS in MUSIC will commence in London on June 9th. Full parti- 
culars may be had on application to the Secretary.—H. Trueman Wood, Secretary, 
Society’s House, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


ILLIAM M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS. 

This fascinating song is already rivalling:in popularity the same com- 

poser’s celebrated ‘Dream Faces’* and ‘‘Ehren on the Rhine.” ‘It has a 
swing and a ‘ go’ which are sure to make it ‘take’ the popular ear and abide in 
the popular memory.” 





M. HUTOHISON’S DISTANT LANDS (suitable 

e for lady or gentleman) ia a beautiful composition of irresistible attrac- 
tiveness, No singer should be withort a copy. In D, E flat and F. Each 
2s. net. Also arranged as a Waltz by Oscar Seydel. 2s. net.—B. WILLIAMS. 
19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











Madame Anteinette Sterling's New Song. 


M ADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING sings PATCH- 
WORK, Odoardo Barri’s latest and best song. Words by Jaxonz. In 
D and F.° Each 2s. net. 
Life is but patchwork, and all that we love 
Shall some day oe join’d in the home above: 
For all that wetreasure the Unseen Hand 
Will gather and perfect in that fair land. 


B. WILLIAMS, 19, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





ARL OLMA’S CHERE AMIE VALSE, ‘as ‘performed 
C before H.R.H. the Duke of Albany and nobility at ‘Wynyard, and by 
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The Universal Favourites. 


RAs SO 


THE 


ORGANS 


HAVE JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL and DIPLOMA 


OVER THE WHOLE WORLD AT THE 


BOSTON FOREIGN EXHIBITION, 


THIS, THE 


LAST OF SEVERAL MEDALS AWARDED, 
PROVES CONCLUSIVELY THE 


Bell Organs Stand Without a Rival. 


~ Glee 


Our Universal Styles, 2a and 3a, with and 
without Pipe-top, are the most Saleable 
Organs in the market. 


OUR DOUBLE MANUAL AND PEDAL ORGANS 
ARE THE FINEST IN THE TRADE. 


SPECIAL ORGANS FOR EXPORT. 


Catalogues now sent Free to all parts of the World. 


W. BELL & CO., 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
Miss BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, 


Manchester, and Newcastle Concerts), Address, 128, Shelton Terrace, 
Lower Broughton Road, Manchester. 


N ISS JULIA JONES (Soprano), For ORATORIOS, 
IVE CONCERTS, &c. 149, Bridge Road, Battersea, London, 8.W. 


ADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano) and Miss LOTTIE 
WEST (Contralto) era complete Concert Party, for all Musical Enter- 
tainments. 8. Address, Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 








N ISS FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, can now accept Engagements for A gk Oratorio, or Ballad 
Concerts—87, Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W 
M ISS EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.AM., Certificated 
and Medallist for Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad 
Concerts, &c. Address, 19, Lloyd 








don. 


M4DaéMz TALBOT LEGG (Contralto). SOLO VOCA- 


LIST ONLY. For Classical, Ballad, or Miscellaneous Concerts in town 
or provinces, | Address, 94, Lenthall Road, Dalston. 


i ISS ADA SOUTH, R.A.M. (Medalist) MEZZO- 
SOPRANO. Engagements for Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. Please 
address, Oakwood, Brondesbury Park, N.W. 
M*. BELLAMY (Soprano). Oratorio and Ballad Con- 
certs. 32, Hunter's Lane, Birmingham. 


Square, 














I1GNORA VASCHETTI GAMBOGI, formerly Prima- 
kK.) donna at the principal Continental theatres. Professor of singing. 
Address, 11, Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, 


N R. W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. in 
Composition, teaches Harmony, Counterpoint, ‘Acoustics, &c., by corres- 
Ashburne, Derbyshire. 





pondence. 


ENEUPHONIOC VIOLINS, VIOLAS, and BASSES are 

cheapest and best for tone and varnish. Own make, £5, £7, £10, others 

repaired and altered, £2, and — according to excellence of original model. 
We H. Bliss, Tremaine Road, Anerley. 








IOLINISTS (YOUNG) WANTED, to play at Concerts, 
twice a week, Apply at once, 19, Oxford Street, first. or second floor, 
from 2 to 4, P. m. 





NOW READY. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 


18853. 


A Record of important Musical events in the United Kingdom, 
with a reprint of Criticisms on many of them. 
BY 


JOSEPH BENNETT. 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co, 1, BERNERS STREET, W. 


EETHOVEN’S Pianoforte Sonatas Explained for the 
if Lovers of the Musical Art. By Ernest von Elterlein. Translated from the 
With a Preface by E.Pauer. Second Edition, post 8vo, 
cloth, 3a. 6d. 


‘One which stands forth as an honourable exception amid the host of insipid 
commentaries on the great master’s work—the multi'udinous explanations that 
explain nothing.” "—Hre Pauses, in Monthly Musical Record, 

‘A very ble translation.” —Musical Stu 
LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


COMPANION TO ALL INSTRUCTION BOOKS FOR 
KEYED INSTRUMENTS. 


HE MAJOR AND MINOR SCALES, in Octaves, Sixths, 
and Thirds (or a gy oat io such a anes id [Ss Tenneterte, 

or Harmo 80 ey ma 
beeny, on Quik Wained and retained ihe . With Sedenery 


R ks on Rig pi tealen By Alfred Whittiogham. 
| nay eh Rag Folio, in wrapper (12 pages). Specimen Copy, 1s. 


By post, 13 stamps. 
LONDON : W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


HOIR LISTG—Pestags 2d. rine extve. ~ 
Hi Morning af Afternoon and | teee apeaw 1s, 6d. ant 00.” 
3. Morning and -_ Eveuing — Printed — 1a Gh. nee 200. 


4. Morning an Is. 4d. 
‘ Matins, Litany, H “Comment, 1st Evensong, 2nd ditto, large 4to, 3s 
per 100 (postage 6d. per doz, 

W. REEVES, 185, “TLEBT STREET, LONDON. 


INDIA RUBBER, or HYGIENIC 
CORSETS, 


Recommended by LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.S., “wa, in 
* Voice, Song, and Speech,” made to measure by 


J. F. PRATT, 43, Oxford Street, London, W. 
SURGICAL MECHANICIAN. 

LADIES’ BELTS, TRUSSES, 

A competent Ladies’ Attendant. 





German by E. Hill, 
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CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES. 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 


J B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 

solved the problem of combining THE Greatest 
ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 
cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 
issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 
Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 








“The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramur anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 








CRAMER’S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 
£s. d. . 


School Choir Organ. 8 Stops 
No.1. Cabinet Orgam. 4 Stops .. 
No.2 Do. Do. Manuals. 7 Stops 

No. 3. Do. Do. Do, —. 

Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops 

No, 1, Chamber Organ. 4 Stops.. 

No, 2. Do. Do, O ic 

No, 3, Do. Do. wa be = 

No, 4. Do. Do. 2 Manuals, 18 Stops ja 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 


. from 





LONDON: Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church Street, 


CRAMER’S . 
INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for aLL EXTREME OLINAIES and carefully prepared 
to RESIST THE ATTACSS OF ALL INSECTS, 


PIANOFORTES ... 0a 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... 85 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
Asp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
‘CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





55 Gs. 
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ON THE MADRIGAL WRITERS OF THE 
ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. 
Trinity CoLLtece, Lonpon, Prize Essay. 
(continued from page 74.) 





According to Sir John Hawkins (who was himself 
a member), most of them were mechanics, some 
weavers, others of various trades and occupations who 
were well versed in the practice of psalmody; and 
who, with a little pains and the help of the ordinary 
solmization—which many of them were very expert in 
—became soon able to sing almost at sight a part in an 
English or even an Italian madrigal. They also sang 
catches, rounds, and canons, though not elegantly, yet 
with a degree of correctness that did justice to the 
harmony; and to vary the entertainment, Immyns 
would sometimes read, by way of lecture, a chapter 
from Zarlino, translated by himself. 

They were men not less distinguished by their love 
of vocal harmony than by the harmless simplicity of 
their tempers, and by their friendly disposition towards 
each other. At times they took country excursions. 

In 1764 Mr. Immyns died. Shortly after this the 
subscriptions were raised,—entertainments proposed 
once a year for the benefit of friends; the number of 
members increased, and several moves made by the 
society—suppers and dinners were held at intervals. 

In 1811 a prize of a silver cup, value ten guineas, 
was offered for the first time for the best madrigal in 
not less than four, nor more than six parts, the upper 
part or parts to be for one or two treble voices. The 
character of the composition to be after the manner 
of the madrigals by Benet, Wilbye, Morley, Weelkes, 
Ward, Marenzio, and each part to contain a certain 
melody either in figure or imitation; the prize was 
given to Beale for the madrigal, ‘‘ Awake, Sweet Muse.” 

A few more writers of this species of music may yet 
be mentioned. 

John Dowland, Mus. Bac., was born in West- 
minster in 1562. He was one of the musicians 
engaged in harmonizing the psalm tunes in four parts 
which were published by Thomas Este in that year. 
He is especially famous as a lutenist. 

John Hilton first appears as a composer in ‘“ The 
Triumphs of Oriana,” 1601, to which he contributed 
a five-part madrigal. He was buried at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, 1657. 

John Holmes, organist of Winchester Cathedral in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, also gave a 
madrigal for five voices. 

William Byrde is supposed to be the son of Thomas 
Byrde, a gentleman of Edward the Sixth’s Chapel. 
He contributed to the following works :—Musica 
Transalpina, madrigals of four, five, and six parts, 
(1588)—Watson’s First Set of Italian Madrigals, 
published in England, 1590—Parthenia, or the 
Maidenhead of the first music that ever was printed 
for the Virginalls, (1600)—Leighton’s Fears or 
Lamentations of a Sorrowful Soul (a collection of 
part-songs by the principal composers of the day), 
1614. A large number of his virginal compositions 
are contained in the so-called Virginal Book of Queen 
Elizabeth in the Fitz-William Museum, Cambridge, 
and in Lady Nevill’s Virginal Book, in the possession 
of the Duke of Abergavenny. Byrd lived on terms 
of intimacy with the elder Ferrabosco, and more than 
once was his rival in trials of skill and ingenuity in 
counterpoint. He resided at the end of the sixteenth 
century in the parish of St. Helen, Bishopsgate. He 
was married and had a family, as we learn from the 
registers of that church. 

Giovanni Caraccio was born at Bergamo about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. He was at first a 
singer in the private choir of the Elector of Bavaria. 
He was one of those fourteen composers of different 





nations who showed their appreciation of Palestrina’s 
genius by dedicating to him a volume of psalms to 
which each had contributed. Among his published 
works are several madrigals. 

Michael Este, Mus. Bac., is conjectured to have been 
a son of Thomas Este, the noted music printer. He 
first appeared in print as a composer in “ The Triumphs 
of Oriana,” 1601, to which he contributed the madrigal, 
** Hence, Stars too dim oflight.” In 1604 he published 
a set of madrigals, which was followed in 1606 bya 
second set; in 1600 he again composed a set, and 
between that date and 1618, he published a set of 
madrigals, anthems, &c., and a set of three-part songs. 
He had then obtained his Bachelor's degree and 
become Master of the Choristers of Lichfield Cathedral. 
John Farmer who also lived in the sixteenth century, 
contributed a madrigal to the ‘“‘ Triumphs of Oriana." 

Claudio Monteverde was born at Cremona in 1568. 
At a very early period he entered the service of the 
Duke of Mantua as a violist; he showed, from the 
first, unmistakable signs of musical talent which met 
with cordial recognition, not only at the ducal court 
but from end to end of Europe. His first published 
work, a “‘Canzonette,” though clever enough for a 
youth of sixteen, abounds in irregularities which no 
teacher could have overlooked ; and the earlier books 
of madrigals, by which the Canzonette was followed, 
show no improvement, but rather the reverse. The 
beauty of some of these compositions is of very high 
order, yet it is constantly marred by unpleasant pro- 
gressions which can only have been the result of pure 
carelessness ; he was instructed in counterpoint by 
the Duke’s Maestro di Capella, Marc Antonio 
Ingegneri, a learned musician and composer. We 
must, however, draw a careful distinction between the 
faulty passages of the young composer and others ofa 
very different character; which, though they must 
have been thought startling enough at the time they 
were written, can only be regarded now as unlearned 
attempts to reach per saltum that new style of 
beauty, for which he was incessantly longing, and to 
which alone he owes his undoubted claim to be 
revered, not only as the greatest musician of his age, 
but as the inventor of a system of harmony which has 
remained in use to the present day. He published a 
book of extremely beautiful madrigals in 1594, in 
which (with one exception) none of the laws of 
counterpoint were infringed. In his fifth book of 
madrigals he grew bolder, and thrusting aside the 
time-honoured laws of counterpoint, he struck out 
for himself that new path which he ever afterwards 
followed. Monteverde’s best known madrigal is en- 
titled “Cruda Amarilli.”. He died in 1643. Of his 
printed works we possess eight books of madrigals. 

Philippi Monte, another composer, printed about 
630 madrigals, eight books of which are in the 
British Museum, 

Jacob Arcadelt, was one of the most prominent 
among the distinguished band of Netherland 
musicians, who taught in Italy in the sixteenth 
century, and saw the fruit of their labours in the 
foundation of the great Italian school. He was 
singing master to the boys at St. Peter's, 
Rome, during the year 1539, and was admitted to 
the college of Papal singers in 1540. Many 
masses and motets of Arcadelt are among the 
manuscripts of the Papal chapels; but those of his 
works which were published during his life in Rome 
were entirely secular, and consisted chiefly of the 
famous madrigals which placed him at the head of the 
so-called “Venetian school” of madrigal writing. 
Five books of madrigals, each containing forty or 
fifty separate numbers, were printed in Venice. An 
excellent copy of the first four books is in the library 
of the British museum ; and in the same library may 
be found a few of the many collections of madrigals 
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which contain compositions by Arcadelt. It is asa 
madrigal writer that his name is most celebrated. 
Thus Pitoni in speaking of the first book of madrigals, 
says that their exceedingly lovely, and natural style 
caused them still to be sung in his time. 

In conclusion, with regard to the manner in which 
the madrigal should be performed, it may be well to 
state that it should be sung without any instrumental 
accompaniment whatever, and with great variety of 
tone. 

Fanny T. WuiTtE. 


4, Marlborough Road, Falmouth. 








A FEW THOUGHTS FOR PIANOFORTE TEACHERS. 


I, 

Is it not well for a teacher to pause in his work and 
reflect for awhile on his side—drop the pupil entirely 
and examine himself? Let me inquire if I am per- 
forming my part efficiently ? Have I any defects that 
should be remedied? MHave I errors that are a dis- 
advantage to me? Have I habits that lessen my 
usefulness ? 

A teacher does not usually give as good a lesson as 
he is capable of; and, further, his teaching power is 
not governed by his knowledge. Teaching power and 
knowledge are quite distinct. The teacher has not to 
create his own music. On the side of knowledge 
much is done for him by the composer ; his work is 
to enforce the laws, not to enact them. But, on the 
side of teaching, he is unaided; he stands alone in 
his power. On one side qualities are requisite that 
have no bearing on the other whatever. For teaching, 
some other mind is the object; in acquiring know- 
ledge, our own is only to be considered. Knowledge 
is the making of the implement, teaching the use of 
it after it is finished. A teacher brings all his other 
acquisitions and faculties together to gain success— 
his knowledge of human nature, his social develop- 
ment, his general bearing, his dress, his politic nature ; 
in fact the whole man is considered in teaching. 
But, for knowledge, one might live in a tub, like 
Diogenes. 

The teacher is in a position to do quite as he 
chooses—to do his whole duty, or a part, or to neglect 
it entirely. There is no one to tell him if he neglects 
to perform his part; all the pupil can do is to dis- 
continue at the end of the quarter, which is the only 
available punishment that can be inflicted upon the 
careless teacher. In the majority of cases where the 
pupil ceases taking lessons, the teacher is to blame ; 
and indifference and neglect on his part, and not 
incompetency, are the causes. The teacher who 
interests himself only in bright pupils will soon have 
to leave his profession. It is with the heavy, slow 
pupil that a teacher exhibits his true nature. 

Schumann has a rule that pupils should practise as 
if a master heard them. Now, if teachers taught as 
if a master heard them, there would be much more 
faithful practice done by the pupil; much more 
earnestness, enthusiasm and ambition in the work. 
If, when teaching a song without words, a Mendels- 
sohn were by our side listening, or a Beethoven 
when teaching a sonata, what different teaching 
would there be! Teachers need as much to spur 
them to duty as the pupils. Let us, then, meditate 
how we can give a better lesson. 

The successful teacher is the one who has had the 
object of teaching in his mind while he was being 
educated, Teaching, as a make-shift, is not to be 
trusted. A broken-down artist rarely imparts well. 
A lively, ambitious teacher—one who gives his whole 
life up to teaching; who brings to bear all his power 
on improving his method of imparting ; who studies, 





investigates for the good of others; who follows his 
profession with a sincere love—such a one I esteem 
even more than the virtuoso who rests everything on 
his virtuosity for success in teaching. Alas! how 
often fine players show, in some indescribable way, 
that for them to receive pupils into their mighty 
presence is a boon the humble world should be proud 
of-—as for exerting themselves in behalf of the pupil, 
that is something that never occurred to many of them. 
They play for the pupil, that is about all. 
Mark, the qualities for virtuosity are not opposed to 
qualities for teaching; sometimes you find them 
combined, but as rarely as you find any other two 
gifts in the same person. It is an extremely difficult 
thing to do faithful teaching when the energies are 
divided. This is an age of specialties and concentra- 
tion. 
The age is gone o'er 
When a man may in all things be all.” 
‘* The man who seeks one thing in life, and but!one, 

May hope to achieve it before life be done ; 

But he who seeks all things, wherever he goes, 

Only reaps from the hopes, which around him he sows, 

A harvest of barren regrets.” 

Some teachers engage in too many branches of 
music; in the end it were better to be thorough in 
only one, and stick to it. As the poet at the Breakfast 
Table humorously remarked—* Every literary man 
should follow some profession, and stick to it.” 
Even vocal and pianoforte music are at times con- 
flicting. 

The teacher who teaches everything and anything, 
is on the wrong track for making a success, in this 
age, of the musical profession ; that belonged totheage 
when the schoolmaster occupied the pulpit on the 
Sabbath, and adjourned school on Saturday to prepare 
his sermon. 

One thing that is more particularly distracting, and 
also detracting to a music teacher, is the practice of 
engaging in the sale of pianos and organs. The 
practice is inartistic, to say the least—it is beneath 
the dignity of a teacher. To purify and elevate the 
standard of the profession, all must be done to dis- 
courage this feature. 

In the upper walks of the profession, which it should 
be the aim of every teacher to reach, there is an 
absence of anything of this kind. Teaching is a 
profession—selling pianos and organs is a traffic, a 
legitimate business, that requires time and great tact, 
and cannot well be engaged in without incurring a 
harmful result on _ professional and artistic 
standing. A teacher had better keep out of it, or at 
least avoid it as much as possible, and devote his 
energies to his calling; he cannot weil serve two 
different masters. Simply because he is a judge of 
instruments is no morea reason why he should engage 
in business, than that a teacher of penmanship 
should sell pens; or a painter peddle picture frames ; 
or a minister, Bibles. It is well to ponder on this 
question, and to know how far to go without a 
a reflection on, and detriment to, our calling. 

One of the most perplexing things connected with 
teaching the piano is the selection of suitable music 
for pupils—pieces that are chaste, easy and interest- 
ing, which shall pave the way for the appreciation 
and create a love for the greater works of the masters ; 
lack of music that leads on to, and opens the way to the 
beautiful golden fields beyond, is the most troublesome 
thing a teacher has to contend with. Many teachers 
pursue this course: they give the beginner all kinds 
of meaningless, poor music, to keep the pupil 
interested for the first two or three years, until a . 
tolerable command of the instrument is attained ; then 
they begin to. think about introducing good music. 

But ah, it is toolate! The die is cast! The ears 
attuned to the low and vulgar! The mind sent adrift 





not to shine himself, but to impart to others; who 
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Mothers do not train their children up in all kinds of 
wrong-doing in order to awaken and arouse their 
mental powers. They do not consider that interest 
is all that should be aroused, no matter whether good 
or bad, but that there is a moral feature to be 
considered. 

Many teachers disregard the pupil’s moral taste in 
music, and they are aware all the time that their 
course is wrong. I think I hear a teacher say to a 
pupil: ‘‘ Now you are beginning to play very nicely, 
and I will soon have to give you good music.” And, 
after awhile the attempt is made, but lo! every feel- 
ing of the pupil revolts from so sudden a change. 
He has not been educated up to a proper appreciation 
of the sublime beauties of the masterpieces now so 
abruptly placed before his bewildered eyes. The 
music breaks on his ears like so many hideous and 
disgusting sounds. What should be soul-stirring 
sounds flat and empty. His taste has become 
vitiated, and this is almost impossible to overcome. 

Now, what isto be done? First, teach froin the start 
only that which is good and refining. Second, patronize 
only those dealers who keep good music—our inland 
(American) dealers are not up to the standard in this 
respect ; the drift of the whole business is to satisfy 
only the lowest taste. Third, never keep on hand 
or play any but the best and purest. If a course of 
this kind is persistently pursued, a rich reward will 
follow. This is especially true of Seminary teaching, 
where the teacher shapes and moulds the taste of the 
entire school. , 

There is plenty of good, easy, chaste music, if 
teachers only knew where to find it. Schumann has 
written very many good pieces for beginners; Lichner 
has a mine of gems for the young; Spindler, Clementi, 
Reinecke, Koehler, Kullak and many other excellent 
musicians, have any amount of easy teaching music, 
which is just made to bring up a pupil in the way he 
should go. In music, as in everything else, we do 
not take naturally to that which is good. 

At times it is a profitable thing to allow pupils to 
undertake a piece beyond their ability to play—they 
come out the stronger for it. It gives them a clear 
idea of their own attainments. 

An English sportsman had a young bull-dog ; he 
also owned abear. One day the servant rushed into 
his master’s presence, crying: ‘“‘ The bear and dog 
are fighting, and the dog is getting nearly killed! 
What shall I do?” 

‘“‘ Let 'em fight, let ’em fight ; it will be the making 
of the dog.” 

So, often it will be the making of a pupil to have a 
tussle with a heavy piece. 


If, 


The whims of the pupils are a constant annoyance 
and hindrance to the teacher. They are a vexation 
that the teacher should not allow to grow; and, if 
quelled at the very start, much future trouble will be 
avoided. Generally the suggestions and notions of 
the pupils are a sign of discouragement and disgust, 
hence should be treated indirectly—-to be considered 
but not followed. Ifa teacher caters and gives way 
to every caprice that comes over a pupil, he will, 
in time, lose the respect of the pupil and finally all 
power over him. Heeding the desires of pupils is 
certain to make matters worse. A teacher should 
strive to be wholly and completely a teacher, and 
teach the scholar to be nothing more than one taught. 

It is the teacher's place to choose the pieces to be 
studied, and to decide how long they should be con- 
tinued. On the whole, it is safest to disregard the 
idle wishes and vain desires of the pupil. Practice 
alone will confirm this. 

The method of teaching the pianoforte is yet vague 


and unsettled. There is no fixed standard of doing 





the everyday things in the art. Every one makes his 
own method or follows some one else, without being 
positive which is correct. One teaches that the fin- 
gers should be bent ; another straight, and another to 
draw the fingers over the keys; again, another 
says strike firmly, and leave the fingers down an 
instant after the next tone has been struck. We have 
those who teach that the stroke is to be made from 
the knuckle joint only ; others that it should be made 
from every joint of the finger. With the fingering of 
the scales, even the best authorities differ, and now 
some good teachers are advocating the playing of all 
scales with the fingering employed for the key of C. In 
octave playing there is much confusion. and diversity ; 
some want the loose wrist and stiff arm, like a child’s 
whip, made by tying a string to a stick ; others want a 
loose wrist and a yielding arm, as we find in a buggy 
whip with a yielding stock; others, again, use the 
forearm altogether for octave playing. Plaidy used 
the loose wrist, Moscheles the stiff wrist method— 
both are high authorities. Some advocate re- 
membering pieces, others want the pupil's mind to 
be pinned down to the notes. Some use and others 
sneer at instruction books, 

Endless individuality is shown on the subject of pri- 
vate and class teaching, and so it goes all through 
every department of piano teaching. In this con- 
fusion a teacher must have good judgment of his own, 
or he would not know which way to turn or what to 
do. It is surprising how little these points, so vital 
to correct piano playing and teaching, are discussed 
and treated by the general musical press. 

The psychology, or nature of music, is a subject 
that is not irrelevant to teaching, and should con- 
stantly hover before the teacher's mind. He should 
ask himself these questions: What is music? Its 
nature? Its origin? Am I spending my life and 
energy in an art that has a reality, or is it only a hoax? 
What is the secret of this art we call music? Is it a 
medium to express some feeling or thought in us, or 
has it no foundation? Does music appeal only to 
the senses, or is it a language? An inquiry into the 
secrets of our art will make a teacher stronger; when 
he knows it is reality—that it is a living thing, it 
gives him a greater power to understand genius. 

This should form one of the most delightful studies 
of every teacher. It is, as yet, a rather unexplored 
region, which makes it doubly interesting. 

The conduct, while at the piano, of many otherwise 
fine teachers and players, is not to be commended fur 
grace and beauty of posture. A correct and gracefnl 
position at the piano enhances the attractiveness of 
the playing, as an awkward one mars the effect of the 
finest playing. 

The virtuosi are not to be taken for models in this 
respect. Their playing often fails in making the im- 
pression it merits on account of the eccentricity of 
manners while performing, frequently rendering the 
whole performance ridiculous. An orator of corres- 
ponding fame to some of our great pianists, would 
imperil, or even ruin his fair name, if guilty of the 
improprieties that can be witnessed at the public per- 
formance of many celebrated players. 

Stage etiquette forms a part of the attraction of 
an eloquent speaker. Pulpit etiquette is indispen- 
sable to every preacher. In the drama it is of para- 
mount importance. Dignified bearing and becoming 
manners form a principal feature in the appearance of 
every one who addresses a public audience. The 
public expect it in every one but a concert pianist! 
Why should he be exempt from public censure? It 
cannot be that the divine inflatus,when it descends on 
one, produces such a horrid, outward, grotesque per- 
formance; or that. these oddities lend a mysterious 
charm to the playing. Why is it that in a public 
singer you do not find the same eccentricities? The 
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prima donna has the same strain laid upon her feel- 
ings as the virtuoso, but she manifests no such ex- 
travagant gesticulations; and, likewise, there is no 
side show among lady concert players. 

We were seated once awaiting the entrance of a 
new foreign travelling artist, whose appearance was 
expected to be met with applause, but these kindly 
feelings were quickly dispelled when he came on the 
stage in a slow, swaggering gait, and lazily took his 
seat at the piano. He was by many mistaken for 
the janitor, who, it was thought, had come on the 
stage to regulate the footlights. 

There have been numerous examples which de- 
monstrate that grace and etiquette can be combined 
with virtuosity. 

It is encouraging to notice that what has been 
done on this side of the Atlantic toward producing 
public players, has engrafted on it the idea of stage 
etiquette. 

Thedismal mimicry of a great virtuoso by some lesser 
lights is about as pitiful a sight as it is disgusting in 
principle. Be natural, and beware how you make a 
show of yourself before others, and cultivate a keen 
sense of proper deportment before public gaze. 





CONCERTS, 


THe Musicat Artists’ Socirery.—The thirty- 
second performance of new compositions took place 
on Saturday evening, May’3rd, in the concert room, 
135 New Bond Street, W. The following is the 
programme :—Trio, in G minor,} for pianoforte, 
violin and violoncello, Ww A. Trew); Songs ‘“ Light,” 
and ‘‘ Love’s Carol,” (F. Adler); Suite de Pieces, for 
pianoforte alone, (Walter Macfarren) ; Two Winter 
Songs, Op. 20, (H. C. Banister); Sonata in A flat, 
for pianoforte and violoncello, (Dr. G. Wolff); Duett, 
‘Cupid's Curse,” (A. M. Smith); Trio in C minor, 
for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, (E. H. 
Thorne). 

Miss Margaret Gyde gave a pianoforte recital at 
Steinway Hall on Wednesday, May 7. Mr. William 
Shakespeare was the vocalist. The programme was 
as follows:—Bach. Prelude and fugue, in C sharp, 
No. 3. Mozart. Romance, in A flat. Gigue, in G.— 
Beethoven. Grand sonatain B flat, Op. 106. Allegro. 
Scherzo—Assai vivace—Presto.—Adagio sostenuto. 
Largo—Allegro—leading to Allegro risoluto,—Fuga 
a tre voci con licenze. Song, ‘* Murmelndes Liiftchen” 
(Jensen); Gipsy song, ‘ Ei, wie mein Triangel,” 
(Dvorak); Mr. William Shakespeare.—Schumann. 
Nachtstiick. Traumeswirren.—Chopin. Nocturne 
in D flat. Mazurka, in A flat. Ballade, in G minor.— 
Thalberg. Trois Etudes.—1. Impromptu—Theme et 
Etude.—2. Romance et Etude.—3. Theme et Etude, 
in A minor.— Walter Macfarren. Impromptu Gavotte. 
—Thalberg. ‘‘ Moséin Egitto.” The recital was highly 
successful. Mr. Shakespeare obtained an encore for 
Dvorak’s ‘* Gipsy Song.” 

The tenth annual Students’ Concert of the Academy 
for the Higher Development of Pianoforte Playing 
took place at the Marlborough Rooms, 307, Regent 
Street, W., on Saturday afternoon, May 7th. The 
following was the programme.—Duet for two pianos, 
Variations on a theme by Beethoven, Saint-Saens ; 
Improvisation on Schumann's “Fluthenreicher Ebro,” 
Stephen Heller; Concerto for pianoforte and orches- 
tra in A minor, Op. 16, (allegro, molto moderato, 
adagio and allegro moderato), Grieg; Etude Sym- 
phonique, Op. 13, Schumann; Andante and Allegro, 
Op. 87, Raff; Ode to Spring, for piano and orchestra, 
Op. 76, Raff; Variations Brillantes, Op. 12, Chopin ; 
(a) Venezia (Bacarolle), (b) Spinnlied—from “ Flie- 
gende Hollander” (Wagner), (c) Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise, No, 12, Liszt; Quartett, * Slavische Tanze," 
Op. 46, No. 6 and 8, Dvorak, 





Hatsteap.—The Musical Society gave an excellent 
concert in the Town Hall, May 8th, consisting of 
Barnett’s ** Ancient Mariner,” and miscellaneous selec- 
tion. The soloists engaged were Madame Clara West, 
Miss Lottie West, Mr. C. J. Murton, and Mr. James 
Bayne ; all of whom were highly successful. Leader, 
of the band, Mr. W. Pratt; pianist, Miss Little ; 
conductor, Mr. George Leake, A.C.O. There was a 
numerous and appreciative audience. 

Dr. Hans von Buelow gave a pianoforte recital at 
Brighton on Wednesday, the 14th ult. The pro- 
gramme consisted of works by Liszt, Sir W. S. 
Bennett, Schubert, Rheinberger and Beethoven. 
** The performance,” says the “* Brighton Guardian,” 
‘* was a triumph of Teutonic earnestness in rendering 
works which were themselves brilliant memorials of 
earnestness.” 

Choral Competition and Tonic Sol-fa Festival, 
Crystal Palace, Saturday, June 14th, 1884.—Handel’s 
coronation anthem, “The king shall rejuice,” and 
Mendelssohn's * Festgesang” are to be performed 
for the first time at the Palace, at a great concert on 
the 14th inst., with full orchestra and military band. 
In the morning there is to be a choral competition 
between choirs from various towns, when Henry 
Leslie, Esq., Dr. Stainer, and E. H. Turpin, Esq., 
will adjudicate. 

The programme of the first concert given by Mme. 
Frickenhaus and Herr Josef Ludwig, at the Prince’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, on May 15th, is as follows :—Part 1. 
Quartett in C minor, Op. 60, for pianoforte, violin, 
viola, and violoncello (J. Brahms), Mdme. Fricken- 
haus, Herr J. Ludwig, Mr. Zerbini, and Mr. White- 
house; Songs, ‘“‘ Der Neugierige” (Schubert), 
*“Wohlauf noch getrunken” (Schumann), Herr 
Georg Ritter; Pianoforte Solo, Scherzo in C sharp 
minor, Op. 39 (Chopin), Mdme. Frickenhaus.—Part 
II. Deutsche Reigen, for pianoforte and violin, Op. 
54, Book 2 (F. Kiel), Mdme. Frickenhaus and Herr 
J. Ludwig; Songs, “ Fruhlingsglaube” (Schubert), 
‘« Spielmannslied” (Nicolai), Herr Georg Ritter ; 
Quartett for 2 violins, viola, and violoncello, in E 
minor, Op. 59, No. 2 (Beethoven), Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mr. G. W. Collins, Mr. Zerbini, and Mr. Whitehouse. 

Mr. Cuartes Hatit’s Concerts.—Programme of 
second concert, May 16th: Quartet in E flat, Op. 47, 
for Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello (Schu- 
mann) ;. Pianoforte Solo, Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor (Bach), Scherzo in B minor (Chopin); Sonata 
in E minor, Op. 38, for Pianoforte and Violoncello 
(Brahms); Trio in D, Op. 9, No. 2, for Violin, Viola, 
and Violoncello (Beethoven). Violin, Madame Nor- 
man-Neruda; Viola, Herr Strauss; Violoncello, 
Signor Piatti; Pianoforte, Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 
Owing to a domestic bereavement Mr. Charles Hallé 
was unable to appear. Miss Agnes Zimmerman took 
his place. : 

Mr. Edwin Bending’s sixteenth annual concert 
took place at the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Wednesday evening, May 21st, before a large and 
fashionable audience. The programme was a long 
and varied one. Miss Mary Davies sang with all her 
usual grace and charm two songs by Schubert, ‘* The 
Hostel,” and ‘‘ Whither,’ and Madame Antoinette 
Sterling delighted the audience by her singing of 
Odoardo Barri's ‘* Patchwork.” Mr. Bending’s vocal 
waltz for chorus of male voices and tenor solo opened 
the second part, Mr. Joseph Tapley taking the solo 
and Mr. Bending presiding at the piano, The waltz 
was much liked and loudly applauded. Mr. Bending 
was also assisted by Madame Edith Wynne, Miss de 
Fonblanque, Miss Helen D’Alton, Miss Clara Myers, 
Mr. Barrington Foote, Mr. Bernard Lane, Mr. Henry 
Guy and Signor Foli. Mr. Hawkins and Miss 
Catchpole contributed a pianoforte duet, and Herr 
Poznauski and M, de Munck a violin and ‘cello solo 
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respectively. Mr. Clifford Harrison gave two re- 
citations. The conductors were Sir Julius Benedict, 
Mr. William Carter and Signor Randegger. 

The South Hampstead Musical Society held its 
second concert at the Hampstead Vestry Hall on the 
21st ult., when Bennett’s ‘* Woman of Samaria” was 
sung. The solos were rendered by Miss M. Hardy, 
Mdme. Godolphin, Mr. Kenningham, and Mr. Hors- 
croft. Mr. A. J. Greenish, F.C.O., conducted with his 
usual ability, and Mr. Corke, A.R.A.M., and Mr. 
Freeman Dovaston, A.C.O., were the accompanists. 

The following is the programme of an evening 
concert given at St. James’s Hall on Friday, May 23, 
by Miss Elizabeth Philp (author of ‘“ How to sing 
an English Ballad.” London: W. Reeves.) :— 
Vocalists: Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Elizabeth Philp 
Miss Agnes Larkcom, Madame Antoinette Sterling, 
Mrs. Andrew ‘Tuer, Miss Clara Myers, Miss Hope- 
Glenn; Mr. Redfern Hollins, Mr. Charles Chilley, 
Mr. Arthur L. Oswald, Mr. Cecil Traherne, Mr. 
Ernest Cecil. Instrumentalists: pianoforte, Madame 
Frickenhaus and Miss Bessie Waugh; violin, 
Mademoiselle Eissler. Conductors, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, Mr. Edwin Shute and Mr. Wilfred Bendall. 
Part I.—Trio, “ Esultiamo” (Ali Baba), (Bottesini) ; 
Song, “If Only "(Marzials); Song, “ Alice, where 
art thou?” (Ascher); New song, “The life that 
I lived for you” (E. Philp); Solo violin, ** Reverie” 
(Vieuxtemps); Song, “ Light in Darkness” (F. H. 
Cowen); Song, “A Moorish Serenade” (F. M. 
Allitsen); accompanied by the composer, with violin 
obbligato by Mademoiselle Eissler. Solo pianoforte, 
‘Auf dem Wasser zu Singen,” and “ Erl Kénig” 
(Schubert-Liszt) ; New song, ‘* The Song of the Galley 
Slaves” (E. Philp); New song, “*‘ My Love” (E. Philp); 
Song, “ Voices of Nature” (E. Philp); Song, “ Little 
Wanderers” (E. Philp); accompanied on American 
organ by Mr. J. M. Coward. New duetts, ‘“‘ Nets and 
Cages,” ‘‘ The Hunters’ Ride” (E. Philp). Part IJ.— 
Duett, ‘‘ Dolce Conforto ” (Mercadante) ; Solo violin, 
“ Zigeunerweisen ” (Sarasate) ; New song, “‘ At Rest” 
(E. Philp); New song, ‘‘ The Lily and the Leaf” 
(E. Philp); Song, ‘* Amour, viens aider ma faiblesse ” 
(Saint Saéns); Solo pianoforte, ‘“ Spinnradchen” 
(F. Spindler) ; ‘* Galop de Concert” (Herzog) ; Song, 
‘‘Charmant Oiseau” (Felicien David); Song, “ The 
Poacher’s Widow” (E. Philp); Duetts, ‘‘ Amo te,” 
‘It was the time of roses "(E. Philp); Song, 
** Toréador,” from Carmen, (Bizet); Duett, ‘‘ Here’s a 
health unto his Majesty” (1667); Finale, ‘‘ Now the 
Concert is all over ” (Pinsuti). 

Madame Dunbar Perkins announces an evening 
concert at the Kensington Town Hall on the 25th 
June, when she will be assisted by Miss Clara 
Samuell, Miss Jessie Royd, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mr. Coates, Mr. Franklin Clive, and other well 
known artists, with Mr. Bending and Mr. Michael 
Watson as conductors. 

Miss Josephine Agabeg’s annual grand evening 
concert, in aid of the fund for the relief and education 
of distressed Armenians in Persia and Turkey, will 
take place on Thursday, the 6th inst., at St. George’s 
Hall. 

A very enjoyable programme is announced by Mr. 
J. Stuart Crook for his grand evening concert at 
Neumeyer Hall, which takes place just as we are 
going to press. 





Music is a difficult art; to learn it requires patience. The teacher, 
therefore, to be consistent, useful and efficient, should possess and 
exercise a proportionate amount of patience, 

The impatient teacher does little good and a great deal of harm, 
depriving the pupil momentarily of the faculties of perception and 
memory, besides destroying that feeling of friendship and sympathy 
which should exist between teacher and pupil, 

Be patient, but not weak nor over-indulgent, lest the pupil should 
rule the teacher, —Goldbeck 





PRIZE COMPETITION.—For Tunes in Short 
Score for 4 Voices to the Hymn, “ Jesu, Lover 
of my Soul.” The First Prize will be £2 2s. 
for the best Tune. The Second Prize will be 
10s. 6d., and the Third Prizo, Musical Works 
to the value of 10s, 6d. The conditions, which 
must be strictly observed, are as follows :— 


1. Each composition to be encloséd in a separate en- 
velope, addressed “ To the Editor of Tue ORcHEsTRA, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C.,’”’ with a distinctive 
motto in the left hand corner. The same motto, with 
the composer’s name and address, to be sent in 
another envelope, which will not be opened till the 
prizes are awarded, 

2. The same competitor may try for the three prizes 
under different mottos, all unsuccessful MSS. will be 
destroyed, and the composers are therefore particularly 
requested to retain duplicates. 

3. The last day for sending in tunes for competition 
will be July 21, and the names of the prize-winners 
will be announced as soon after as possible. 

Should any of the unsuccessful compositions present 
sufficient points of merit to justify their publication, the 
mottos of all such will be printed in Toe OrcnEstRA, 
AND Musicat Epvucation, and the publisher will 
give 100 copies to the composer for the copyright 
of the same. 

Should any of the prize tunes attain such popularity 
that its insertion in any popular tune-book may seem 
to the Editors of such book desirable, a fee of £5 will 
be required, £2 10s. of which will be paid to the 
composer for every book in which it is inserted, books 
published by W. Reeves excepted. 

The amount of rst and and prize will be paid in 
cash, but should the successful competitor prefer books 
or music selected from a catalogue of musical 
publications which will be forwarded, these will be 
charged half price, or a portion only of the amount of 
prize may be taken in books and the balance in cash. 


N.B.—The last day for sending in tunes to * Lead 
kindly light” will be June atst. 
———E=E 
“ HARK, HARK, MY SOUL,” (The Pilgrims of the 
Night) Prize Hymn Tune Competition. 
Additional mottos received : 

Peracutus, Ecclesbourne, Wellingborough, Eachess, 
Florencia, Cannes, Lujelan, Frinton, Dovercourt, 
Corpus Dominus, Deus volens, In Domino confido, 
Non nobis Domine, St. Benoit, St. Galmier, Semper 
paratus, Merlin, Regina, Maryfield, Stirling Castle, 
Woodford, St. Thomas, Whitepark, Canto fermo, 
Brotherhood, Macleod of Dare, Golden Crowns, 
Clara, Zion, Dare quam accipere, Ministering 
Angels, Jesmond, Broad Street, Roseville, Parra, 
matta, Berry Narbor, Hillsboro’, Palmam &c., 
Westwood, Rest, Placebo, Comme cela, Veni vid- 
vici, Amant, Meliora, Semper cogita, Marmozeli 
Laddie, Mixture, Qui tollis, Bononcini, Ursuline, 
Gregorian, Julius Cesar, Caber Feidh, Volunteer, 
Uranus, Heartsease, Olympia, Kismet, Marguerite, 
Arnside, Windlesham, The Communion of Saints, 
O. S., Angelus, May 21st, Disperazione, West Derby, 
Semplice, Zweiunddreissigstelnote. Greek motto 
from R. E. Martin, Fenton, 


“LEAD KINDLY LIGHT.” 
Mottos received: Lumen in Tenebris, Copplestone. 


“JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN,” PRIZES. 

The first prize is awarded to the motto “ The New 
Kingdom,” composed by T, J, Linekar, Colwyn Bay. 
The second prize to ‘* Westwood,” composed by 
R. H. McCartney, Wigan. The third prize to 
‘« Patterdale,” composed by J. O. Smith, Cheltenham. 
The following are commended and placed in order of 
merit: Lucia, Bdellium, wah, artin, Toujoura 

t Fidelis, 


agitee &c., Aye Ready, Sempe 
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WORDS FOR MUSIC. 
LOVERS STILL. 


By A. VaLpemar, 


I. 
Two lovers in the twilight stand, 
Heart beats with heart, hand links with hand ; 
And dreaming both, as lovers will, 
Their world contains no germ of ill. 
Ah, youth! be firm and conquer all, 
For with thee must she stand or fall ; 
Trust, maiden, to thy loving heart, 
To heal each wound, to soothe each smart. 


Toil‘on, brave hearts, midst worldly strife, 
Toil onward then, as man and wife; 

Be yours the hope, be yours the strength 
To win the treasured goal at length. 


Il, 
The last red glare from sun’s broad rim 
Sheds peaceful light in chamber dim, 
And shows two heads as white as snow, 
Before one volume bending low. 
Companions they, both tried and true, 
Each loving heart has met its due ; 
Through long, long years, through good and ill, 
They have been and are lovers still. 


Toil on, brave hearts, a little more, 
Toil onward till the strife be o'er; 
‘Together reap life's aftermath, 


Together tread the Golden Path, 


THE NAVY BLUE. 
By A. M, Lowe. 


I, 


I see the boy repose the deck, 
A bright-eyed lad is he : 

He fearless stands, he knows not yet 
The perils of the sea. 

Then give the boy a hearty cheer, 
May he prove brave and true: 

God speed him on his youthful course, 
Who wears the ‘* Navy Blue.” 


REFRAIN, 
And give a cheer for all our ‘* tars,” 
As Englishmen can do; 
Where’er they go, God bless the men 
Who wear the ** Navy Blue.” 


If. 

Again I see a form on deck, 
A gallant captain he ; 

Still fearless stands, though well he knows 
The dangers of the sea. 

Then give fim, friends, a ringing cheer, 
The man so brave and true 

We proudly own ; him honour give, 
Who wears the “« Navy Blue.”’ 


REFRAIN. 
Then give a cheer, a ringing cheer, 
For the captain and his crew; 
Where’er they go, God bless the men 
Who wear the ‘* Navy Blue.” 


BY-AND-BYE. 
By Francis E, Hupson. 


I. 

In her cottage by the ocean 
Sat a maiden watching on ; 

« Wait no longer,” said the neighbours, 
“ He is dead and gone.”’ 

But the maiden, lone and weary, 
Heaved a gentle sigh ; 

And in accents soft and lovefull, 


Whispered “ By-and-bye.” 


Il. 

Weeks and months, and still the maiden 
Waited patiently ; 

Said the neighbours, * He is lying 
"Neath the cruel sea,” 

But the maid, with tear-drop glistening 
In her loving eye ; 

Hope and within her struggling, 
Murmur’d, ** By-and-bye.” 





Ill, 

And one gentle summer's evening, 
When the sky was red ; 

When the sun’s last rays of crimson 
O’er the sea were shed ; 

Came again the one long-looked for, 
All her tears to dry ; 

Clasped her hand and softly whispered, 
* This is by-and-bye.” 


YEARS AGO. 
By A. VALDEMAR, 


I, 
*T was years ago in the twilight, 
At the close of a summer’s day, 
When the evening breezes wafted 
The scent of the new mown hay. 
That we stood in the shade together, 
Thy soft hand linked in mine; 
And thy head sought rest upon my breast, 
And all my love was thine. 


*T was not to be, twas not to be, 
Though thou wert all the world to me; 
But some day we shall meet again, 

And in that bliss forget our pain. 


Il, 
Who could foresee the shadows ? 
Who could dream of the pain? 
When we, who loved, were parting, 
Ah! never to meet again. 
Never? Ah, surely in Heaven 
Thou’lt greet me as of yore ; 
And stand by my side, an Angel bride, 
In heaven for evermore. 


"Twas not to be, &c. 
All the above poems are copyright. Musical composers desiring to 


use them may have full particulars by applying to the publisher, 
W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





TALMAGE ON THE THEATRE.—( from the New York World.) Dr. 
Talmage, of Brooklyn, preached that sermon on the theatre again last 
Sunday. Among sermons it ranks with the farce among plays; and, as 
usual, it slopped over in extravagance and went wide of the mark in its 
facts. With anybody but Dr. Talmage it is quite possible to preach a 
severe sermon on the theatre. But he is so utterly regardless of what 
is poing on in the world about him that his arraignment of the stage 
only makes intelligent people smile. For example, he makes an 
onslaught upon the prevalence of the nude drama, when as a matter of 
fact there is no nude drama prevailing, and hasn't been for several 
years, and he asks fathers and mothers if they will take their 
daughters and sons to see such ‘‘ Sodomic lack of robes,’ and warns 
them that if they do, the ploughshare of libertinism and profligacy 
will go through their homes, Now, in the first place, it is impossible 
at this moment to see any Sodomic, robes ; and in the second place, 
the ploughshare of libertinism is not, so far as heard from, set in 
motion by Sodomic robes. Mr. ‘Talmage appears to think, like a 
great many other superficial people, that immorality is a matter of robes. 
But it isn’t. ‘Then he speaks of an eminent actress asa ‘“‘a goddess of 
debauchery,”’ and comes to the conclusion that the plays that have been 
written since the days of Macready and the elder Booth exhibit an 
awful decadence. ‘This, speaking by the card, is either ignorance or 
falsehood. ‘The great bulk of plays written since that time have been 
inhnitely superior in point of — to anything written before them. 
Dr. Talmage would have modified and tepid plays, however. 
“ Alpine Roses” and “ Peck’s Bad Boy” cannot hurt anybody, and 
would help to “ desepulcherize religion when harnessed for multipotent 
work, If these vapory moralities had been written with holy water 
instead of ink they could not have been more moral or weaker, 


“I’m sorry,” said a man, ‘ that the girl to whom I was engaged got 
hugged by that horrid bear, She seems to have a kind of contempt 
for me now.” 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. Avty & Co.—The reviews, &c. were unfortunately crowded out. 

T.J ae Bay.) All the information you require is to be found 
in the “ OxcugstTRa.” not in the current number, the matter is to found in 
one of the back numbers. At present we have too many original songs. 

W. P. S. (Wellingborough) The commended words with mot 
or +d Pe cs * He dail watch ;” the others entitled fp Her 
commence “I was standing by the river.” We do not find one commencing 
* Down by the sea-shore.” 

“\wrropuction To A New System of Harmony,” by A. Basevi. To be con- 
tinued in our July issue. 

Nortice.—Correspondents frequently send stamped and directed 
envelopes. These are useless, as all ‘Answers to Corres- 
pondents ” appear in the Orchestra. 

No attention can be given to Provincial Journals sent to our 
office unless the matter to which our attention is directed is 
marked either with ink or pencil. 
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A great amount of interest has been aroused by a 
letter in the ** Neue Musik Zeitung” of Cologne, from 
a rising youthful musician. Mr. Eugene D’Albert 
writes as follows:—‘* A short time ago, I received 
a copy of your excellent paper containing a sketch of 
my life. Permit me to correct a few errors I find 
therein. Above all things I scorn the title, ‘ English 
pianist ;"—unfortunately, I studied for a considerable 
period in that land of fogs, but during that time J 
learnt absolutely nothing ; indeed, had I remained 
there much longer! should have gonetoutter ruin. You 
are consequently wrong in stating in your article that 
the Englishmen mentioned were my ‘teachers.’ From 
them I learnt nothing, and indeed, no one could learn 
anything properly from them. I have to thank my 
father, Hans Richter, and Franz Liszt for everything. 
It is my decided opinion, moreover, that the system of 
general musical instruction in England is such, that 
any talent folowing its rules must become fruitless. 
Only since I left that barbarous land have I begun to 
live. And I live now for the unique, true, glorious 
German art!—EvuGene D’AvLBert, Munich, 29th 
March, 1884.” 

Severe comments have been made upon this letter, 
notablyby Mr. T. L. Southgate in a powerful and 
elegant letter, which appeared in the ‘ Musical 
Standard” of May 3. 

When two people fall out, the truth is rarely all on 
one side; Mr. D’Albert complains of this “‘ barbarous 
land,” this “‘ land of fogs,” in which he studied fora 
‘‘ considerable period,” and during which period he 
‘learned absolutely nothing.”” Now the probability 
is that Mr. D’Albert was out of temper when he wrote 
his letter, that he left unsaid those things which he 
ought to have said, and said those things which he 
ought not to have said; perhaps he was thinking of 
the theory of music as taught in England. Apart 
from musical theory, it is impossible to imagine that 
anyone should study for five years under the able and 
conscientious teachers who fell to the lot of Mr. 
D'Albert, and that such a pupil should from them 
‘learn absolutely nothing.”” The probability is that 
in his letter he is harping upon one stiing. Well, 
if so, he has an accompanyist in no less a person than 
Dr. Hiles. This gentleman has recently issued a 
little book entitled ‘“* Part Writing, or Modern Counter. 
point,” the preface to which may perhaps throw some 
light upon the letter of Mr. D’Albert. This prefac, 
is so bold, yet so true, that it is best to give the greate 
part of it. 

“In no branch of learning is there a greater need of light and 
perspicuity, than in the teaching of what is still—most absurdly— 
called ‘ Counterpoint.’ 

‘The most recently published guide books show very little advance 
beyond the crude maxims which, even two centuries ago, expressed the 
conserva tive restrictions, rather than the practical skill, of the age; and 
which were propounded by men whose knowledge and talent were 
grossly out of proportion to the weight still attached to their opinions, 
and the credulity with which their dogmas are quoted, 

“ Every musician knows—however reluctantly he may acknowledge— 
that for, at least, the last hundred and fifty years, music has been 
written in absolute defiance of those maxims which many of our living 
teachers still feebly advocate; and for which they affect a mysterious 
reverence. 

«So utterly has the whole code of rules of so-called ‘ Counterpoint ’ 
shrunk behind the knowledge and requirements of the time that it is 
impossible to mention any other subject of study in which theory and 
practice are so thoroughly at variance. 

« In one of the parts of the author’s ‘Grammar of Music’ (published 
in 1879 by Messrs, Forsyth Bros.) an attempt was made to explain 





the principle of effective modern part-writing : the old maxims (still 
dear to compilers of examination papers) being briefly quoted at the 
ends of the sections, Further consideration has ‘convinced the author 
that it would have been fairer and kinder to young students not—even 


to so slight an extent—to aid in the perpetuation of dogmas so entirely 
antiquated. 


** Inthe following pages he has treated his subject without reference to 
any exploded views; in the full and confident belief that the irritating 
restrictions, which have so long hindered the teaching of part-writing, 
must very soon be removed,” 

Upon the strength of this preface it seems likely 
that Mr. D’Albert may possibly have cause for com- 
plaint. Did he get nothing upon which to work, 
except “ crude maxims?” Did he write good music 
‘‘in absolute defiance” of certain maxims feebly ad- 
vocated by his teachers, and did the teachers prefer 
the bad maxims to the good music? Was his best 
music pared down to suit the requirements of “ ex- 
ploded views” and “‘irritating restrictions?” If so 
he has a right to find fault with this ‘land of fogs.” 
A short time ago a musical theorist of the advanced 
school was invited to inspect certain passages con- 
demned by one of our highest orthodox teachers ; and 
he remarked, “ all these passages are right, except 
one, in which the essential principle of music is lost” 
—and said the pupil ‘this discord, they say, ought 
to fall, not rise, to its resolution.” The reply was 
‘Well you ought to eat mustard with beef, not 
with mutton, but if you choose to eat it with mutton 
you would not do anything very wicked, it’s a 
mere matter of taste—the effect obtained from this 
rising resolution is very beautiful; your teacher has 
altered it to make it fit in with some old rule, but as 
to upward resolutions, just listen to the great German 
theorist, C. F. Weitzman. © ‘In romantic music, and 
especially in modern compositions, the suspended tone 
is frequently resolved upward. Further in this freer 
style, not only consonances, but also dissonances are 
used as a preparation to the suspension. The classi- 
cal rule prohibits the use of dissonances in this capa- 
city. Mild deviators permit the use of consonances 
and the free dissonances (minor fifth, minor and 
diminished seventh) only; while the extremists make 
no distinction beyond such as shall be demanded by 
the character of the composition. He who takes 
advantage of these liberties is himself responsible for 
their proper application.’” The world is likely to 
hear more of Mr. D’Albert, and the more we hear the 
better, if that which we hear tends to overthrow 
stupid theories. 





Separate the work from the man; criticise the for- 
mer and let the latter alone. Be always a man of 
honour and principle in your criticisms, as you ought 
to be in all your transactions.—Brainerd’s Musical 
World. 








‘* Does the possession of a scholastic degree in itself give anyone any 
special standing in any profession in this country?’ We readily admit 
that in itself it has no saving power, but the reasons for this state of 
affairs (not a very creditable one, by the way) are very simple and 
may be briefly stated as follows: 1. ‘The ease with which many of 
them are obtained renders them of little value. 2, The utter reck- 
lessness with which people will intrust matters of the utmost 
importance, involving their spiritual and bodily welfare to charlatans, 
and the fact that the assumption of a degree is considered by such 

ple as equivalent to the earning thereof, has rendered some titles a 
indrance rather than a help, This statement, in spite of its seeming 
to admit a most vital point in this whole discussion, does not necessarily 
imply that certain degrees cannot be made honourable, and emphasizes 
the importance of unremitting agitation of the subject till people do 
use discretion, caution, and, above all, common sense in this matter, A 
scholastic degree is only valuable as evidence that a certain person has 
done certain work in a certain way, and its real value is estimated by 
the accurate knowledge of a subject required, as a condition of 
obtaining it. Complimentary degrees are often granted by institutions 
which do not have an individual on the faculty capable of passing judg- 
ment upon the requisite qualifications of the person ae honours, 
Universities confer the degree of Doctor of Music quite liberally; and 
although they have in most instances honovred themselves by their 
selection, there isa strong possibility of mistake, in which case the 
_ is brought into disrepute.— Albert A, Stanley, in the Musical 

urur, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Frank Percival’s Rudiments of Music. London: 
Wood & Co., Great Marlborough Street. 


A full and-lucid explanation of the elements of 
music with numerous musical examples. The 
melodic minor scale is employed, also the chromatic 
scale rising by sharps and descending by flats. 





How to Excel in Singing and Elocztion; a Manual 
for Lady Students. By Jesste Murray-Ciark. 
London: Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street. 


This very useful littlke work may be considered as 
introductory to the greater works of Lennox Browne, 
Emil Behnke, and Charles Lunn. It is elegantly 
written, and is avowedly based upon the teaching of 
Mr. Behnke. In her preface the authoress says that 
she has ‘‘ studied several works on the formation and 
functions of the larynx; and for lucidity, both of 
description and illustration, has found no work to 
equal Behnke’s ‘ Mechanism of the Human Voice,’ 
which is admirably adapted for the use of the non- 
technical student.’” 

Another eminent specialist, Mr. Charles Lunn, has 
evidently been utilized, as the following quotation will 
show :— 

‘* Charles Lunn, in his lecture to the students of the Royal Academy 
of Music on Vocal Expression, says that ‘expression is more than 
feeling ; it is the outer manifestation of an inner state of ‘conscious- 
ness, and requires, besides feeling, a method through which we may 
demonstrate to others what we feel, or what we are supposed to feel 
within ourselves, ‘True phrasing does not consist in random impulse, 
but in selected feeling, ruled and applied for a known purpose,’ ”’ 

We only hope that this little book will induce the 
student to proceed farther, and take advantage of the 
fuller works upon which it has been based. 





Church Music in the Metropolis : its Past and Present 
Condition, with Notes, Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory. By CuarLtes Box. London: W. 
Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. Price 3s. 


This little book appeals to all who are interested in 
church music, or in our city and suburban churches. 
The first three chapters are devoted to Psalms, 
Hymns, Psalters, and Hymn Books; chapter four to 
a general: view of church music in the metropolis. 
From this chapter we cannot refrain from quoting 
the following passage concerning the Harmonium. 


After all that has been said and written in favour of the Harmonium 
as an adjunct to the vocal services of the Church, it can only be regarded 
as a substitute for, not a rival of, the organ. Its very genius and 
construction must ever keep it far below the level of its renowned 
prototype. Many persons think otherwise. The harmonium by its 
cheapness steps into the place that ostensibly belongs to the organ 
simply because the latter defies the resources in hand. Various indeed 
have been, and still are, the attempts to enlarge, contract, adapt, and 
simplify the king of instruments so as to meet the requirements of the 
age, and not a few have been successful; notwithstanding this, let it 
be understood that no amount of skill and ingenuity exercised in the 
disposition of costly materials can ever make cheap that which 
requires a great outlay to produce. As a matter of finance an organ is 
sometimes a weighty affair, demanding consideration ; an harmonium 
is disposed of briefly, notwithstanding its capability of essential service. 
Many churches possessed of organs are furnished with an harmonium 
also, for the purpose of psalm and chant practice. Thus both wealthy 
and poor congregations are benefited by this unobtrusive and cheap 
instrument, Moreover, in these days, when the branching tree of 
musical knowledge is rapidly extending itself and taking deep root, no 
difficutly need be apprehended in procuring competent performers for 
the purposes required. Those sickly sentimentalists who demur to 
female performers on the organ can surely have no such qualms respect- 
ing the harmonium; if so, they are more the objects of pity than of 
censure, 


Chapters five, six, and seven contain an account 
of city churches, the music performed therein, and 
the average congregations. Concerning St. Nicholas, 
Cole-Abbey, we read, “the congregation was indeed 
small in numbers, viz., fourteen—nine females and 
five males,’ Now, if we are correctly informed, the 





church is crowded at every service; there is a new 
clergyman (Canon Shuttleworth), so we suppose 
that, as for every effect there is a cause, Canon 
Shuttleworth is the cause of the increased con- 
gregation. It occurs to us that, before pulling 
down the neglected churches in the city, a few 
Canon Shuttleworths should be tried, for a short 
time at least, in each of the said neglected churches. 
Chapter eight treats of ‘‘ Churches outside the City.” 
The rest of the book is about Psalm Chants, Psalmody, 
Anthems, Choral Services and Organs. 





NEW MUSIC, 


[J. Aptey & Co., 26, Cornwatt Roan, Finsspury Park. ] 


‘*Letter-Note School Music.” Part I. Composed and edited by 
Davin Coivitte. Melodies, duets, rounds, &c., for , schools on 
the above-mentioned system. 


“ The Letter-Note Vocalist.” Edited by Joun Av tey. 


A series of popular songs, duets and _ trios, 
accompaniment, well and boldly printed in the 
Mr. David Colville’s works have been long before 
Adley evidently perceives their merit, and we 
readers jto examine well the letter-note system 
any other, 


Nos, 1 to 12. 


with pianoforte 
above notation, 
the public, Mr. 
recommend our 
before adopting 


[G. Bettamy, Mancuester. } 


**T love. sweet flowers.” —* None like thee.”—T'wo songs. Words by 
J. Harrison. Music by G. Bettamy,—‘ Thine, O Lord, is the 
greatness.” Sacred song. The music by G, Bettamy.—* How 
Excellent.” Anthem for four voices, with organ or pianoforte 
accompaniment, by G, Bettamr, 


Concerning the first, we can only say that the words are miserably 
poor, and the music is worthy of the words, ‘The second is better so 
far as the music is concerned. The third is worse than the second, 
The fourth is better, and shows that Mr. Bellamy has some talent; but 
this talent must be cultivated before he will be able to write anything 
worth listening to. 


[Geo, Git & Sons, Warwick Lane. } 


* Gill’s New Music for the Code 1883,” Tests, Songs, Duets and Trios 
By R. H. Macartney. Parts 1, 2 and 3. 


Excellent little books, admirably suited for the purpose for which 
they were issued and very moderate in price, Both the Staff and 
Tonic Sol-Fa Notation are employed. 


[Stantey Lucas, Weper & Co.] 


“ Parizadeh.”” Cantata for Solo Voices, Chorus and Orchestra, By 
Witrrep Benpatt. 


The merit of this Cantata consists in its prettiness and sweetness. 
It is perhaps too pe egseae | pretty, but a Country Society requiring 
something new might easily do worse than take up “ Parizadeh.” 


(F. Pirman.] 


“ The Elementary Singing Master,” A Course of Elementary Train- 
ing on the Letter-Note method, By Davin Cotvitie, 


This is a very excellent elementary book. The principle is that 
over the notes, which are printed in the ordinary notation, letters are 
placed. The system adopted is that of the moveable Do, ‘The book 
consists of thirty-two lessons, 


(W. Reeves, 185, Freer Streer.) 


« Parish Church Music :”{A Collection of Original, Practical, Modern 
Compositions ; Tunes, Canticles, Chants, &c., for use in ‘* Choirs 
and Places where they sing.” 


No. 5. ‘Ten Tunes to the Hymn, “ Sun of my Soul” including the 
three “ Orchestra” Prize Tunes, 

All these Tunes are good. No. 1, Eccles, by W. Lockett, is a pretty 
melody accompanied by sweet chromatic harmonies. No, 2, Ursuline, 
by Julius Arscott, has an extremely simple melody beautifully harmonized. 

0. 3. Perseverando, by G. E. Smith, is principally remarkable for its 

eneral flow; there is a certain ‘‘ go "\about it which is a t merit, 
No. 4, Virgo, by John Pietroni, is a placid melody well harmonized, 
No, 5 and 6, Palmam qui meruit ferat, by Julius Arscott, and 
St. Saviour, by F. W. Lacey, are tunes of similar character to No, 3. 
No. 7, Meldreth, by G. Emery; No, 8, Malchishna, by A, W, 
Francis ; and No. 10, The Eagle, by James Hogg, are good melodies in 
triple time. No. 9, Patience, by W, Tyers, is a — written tune 
in Common Time. There are tunesjenough here, t 
variety to suit all tastes, 
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STUDENTS’ COLUMN. 


Hints to Younc Orcanists.—When using the swell pedal it 
should be allowed to fall and rise with a steady, even motion; for 
nothing can be more vulgar and unsatisfactory than exaggerated ex- 
pression, and a jerky or irregular movement of this controlling power 
naturally produces such a result. In the case of a sforzando, however, 
of course a sudden pressure is absolutely necessary, but this is the only 
exceptional instance. Again: its constant use should be avoided, for, 
in addition to the evil already pointed out, such a course induces a 
habit of pedaling with one foot only-—a decidedly objectionable 
practice—which should never be resorted to except when absolutely 
necessary. 

If the composition about to be played commences with a sustained 
chord it,must be struck firmly, and care exercised so that every 
individual note of it is heard simultaneously, avoiding anything like an 
arpeggio effect 

In pieces written for the soft stops on great or choir manuals, it is 
better to play all the chords exactly as Sey are written, rather than 
add other notes with the idea of obtaining a better effect ; for instead of 
producing that result the balance of parts is thereby lost and the sym- 
metry of the whole disturbed. It must be remembered that subdued 
unison organ tone, from its natural density, is very ponderous, and for 
that reason, thickening of the parts (especially in the loWer portion of 
the manuals) is particularly undesirable. On the other hand, when 
loud stops of more acute pitch are added to the ‘* ground tone,’’ either 
in swell or great, the number of parts may often be increased with the 
most satisfactory result, provided it be done judiciously; and for this 
reason it is very important that the organist should have some know- 
ledge of the theory of music. 

Arrangements for ‘ organ or pianoforte” should be carefully avoided, 
because in these, full chords for the left hand—and ‘often at the bottom 
of the key-board—are freely used. Other glaring improprieties are 
also to be found in.abundance, It should always be remembered, “ that 
which is worth doing at all, is worth doing well; and, in order to 
avoid a little trouble, the student should not avail himself of those so- 
called ‘* arrangements, ” but rather endeavour to use the organ /egiti- 
mately, and play from three staves whenever practicable. 

An organist should never undertake the performance of music 
beyond his powers of execution, but rather seek to give the best 
possible ‘* reading ” of such compositions as he can play with facility. 
This will enable him to make real progress, and also prove to be a 
method of procedure alike satisfactory to performer and audience. 

When playing unfamiliar music, or compositions of an exciting 
character, undue acceleration of tempo should be carefully avoided. In 
the performance of fugues, especially, this must be guarded against. 

Too many organists consider that the perfection of their art consists 
simply in mechanical accuracy, losing sight of the fact that a large 
organ is an eminently sympathetic instrument, and capable of express- 
ing every phase of musical emotion, Perfect manipulation is an 
essential point, but unless both brain and fingers are exercised, the 
student will, at best, become a mere musical machine. At the same 
time, a becoming reverence for the author should at all times be felt, 
and, while avoiding exaggerated expression, the player must be 
content to render every passage exactly as written. A composer’s in- 
tention ought not to be sacrificed in order to display executive ability. 

All unnecessary movement of the body, even while executing ex- 
tended pedal passages, must be avoided, and any appearance of effort 
carefully concealed, This is a habit easily acquired at first, but 
difficult of attainment afterwards. 

As far as practical, all stops likely tobe required on each manual for the 
performance of any particular composition should be drawn before 
commencing to play. 

In extempore playing, the inventive powers should be kept under 
control, It is essential to start with some defined plan, even though it 
be the elaboration of one simple phrase; any tendency to indulge 
in excessive modulation must also be checked, until by considerable 
practice sufficient presence of mind is acquired to render a return to the 
original key, in a natural manner, easy of accomplishment at any 
moment it may be necessary. It should be remembered that in this case, 
at all events, the somewhat equivocal aphorism which states ‘* that 
the end justifies the means, ” does not apply. 


Few music students conceive the extent of the benefit derived from 
the perusal of works of musical biography. Almost every one of the 
biographies of the great masters of music are replete with interest to 
the general reader as well as to the musician, Although I maintain 
that a composer’s life is more perfectly written in his musical works, 
yet, by reading his literary biography, we are daily brought into contact 
with him personally, as it were, and we are thus taught how to inter- 
pret, understandingly, what otherwise might appear mysterious in his 
musical writings. A composer’s life has been wrapped up in his 
compositions, therefore they are the best recorders of his existence. 
We will enjoy his music more if we are on intimate terms with the 
composer as a man, because by a knowledge of his daily life his psycho- 
logical existence will be made clearer to us. One of the best lessons 
learnt by the reader ot musical biography is, that very hard work was 
the secret of the success of these masters of music, Genius is a term 
synonymous with hard work. The great composers did a prodigious 
amount of hard work. They earned their inspirations; they did not 
wait for something ta turn up, but they went to work themselves to 
try to turn it up. 


Proaness or Waaner's Mosic.—At ane of his concerts recentl 


Y 
given in Berlin, Hans von Buelow addressed the public as follows ; 
“It is now more than twenty-five years since I performed the 
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‘ Tannhaeuser ’ overture at a concert which [ had arranged with Julius 
Stern. On that occasion the great work was hissed. I am happy 
that a new generation atones for the sins of the one that has passed.” 
According to Herr Scaria, the following is the manner in which Wagner 
worked while composing his operas. ‘* Whenever a motive occurred 
to him, Wagner would put it on a little slip, and place it away ina 
drawer with others he had conceived. Then, sometimes years after- 
ward, he would take these slips, and from ‘them write out the whole 
score of an opera on three staves, one containing an outline of the vocal 
parts, the second the violins, and the third the bass parts. From these 
slips he would write out the complete score, 


Powerrut Toucn or Movern Pianists.—The modern technic of the 
pianoforte differs from that current in the time of Bach, or even 
Beethoven’s carly time, in three respects. It requires a more powerful 
touch, greater nervous concentration, and a different mental operation 
in thinking the music. ‘The reason of the greater force is plain 
enough, ‘The modern piano is larger, has heavier strings and a 
heavier hammer, and is played in much larger rooms, Opinions may 
differ as to the amount of this increase, From the best data I can 
bring together, I am of opinion that in playing a simple melody (of 
the general ‘* nocturne ’’ character), Mozart probably used a touch in 
no case exceeding the equivalent of two pounds avoirdupois, Mos- 
cheles must have exceeded this—perhaps reaching six pounds, Rubin- 
stein, Mason, Rive, and Sherwood frequently use finger touches equal to 
from ten to twelve pounds avoirdupois. I have tested this touch with 
Mason, and k now it to be a literal fact as stated above, I have myself young 
lady pupils who can produce a finger touch of as much as eight 
pounds, whereas you will scarcely ever hear a touch exceeding six 
pounds from a pianist educated in the French school. In the second 
place, the modern technic requires a higher degree, or, at least, a 
larger amount of muscular automatism. It is probably known to all 
that very many kinds of passages are played by mere force of habit, 
the mind ordering the playing by an entire group, as, ¢.g., ‘*an octave 
of the scale of G,”’ ‘* four octaves of the scale of D,”’ * three octaves of a 
diminished chord,” &c, When the passage is so ordered, the fingers 
proceed to play it, the necessary muscular contractions being ordered 
and co-ordinated by a lower nerve centre, and not each note for itself 
by a distinct act of the will. It is a prime condition of this mode of 
action that a group of tones will be successfully performed in obedience 
to a general order only when the necessary motions have been estab- 
lished by a large number of repetitions in unvarying order. When 
the foundation for such an automatism has been laid in this way by 
the necessary number of infallible repetitions, the passage can then be 
played by mere force of habit, with much greater rapidity and force 
than it ever could be with a separate volition for every act. It will be 
found, however, that after a certain number of repetitions of such a 
passage at its proper speed, the weaker muscles will gradually “flunk 
out,” and the passage will become uneven and uncertain— a condition 
to be remedied only by the same kind of slow practice as that which 
originally established it.—* Modern Technic of the Pianofarte,”— 
W.S. B. Matthews, 








Crvstat Patace,—ProGramMe oF THE Season, 1884. In the preface 
to this little book, it is truly said that “’The Crystal Palace Season 
Ticket has long been recognised as the most extraordinarily cheap 
investment ever offered to those in quest of recreation.” ‘To this we 
will add that it is impossible for musical students to obtain elsewhere 
for ten guineas that which they can obtain at the Crystal Palace for 
one. ‘The company’s orchestral band, long acknowledged to be with- 
out a rival will perform daily selections from their vast repertoire of 
classical and popular music of all nations and periods,” Thus the 
student who frequents the. Crystal Palace becomes almost insensibly 
educated; every kind of form, the growth and development of harmony, 
the peculiar style and manner of each great classical and modern 
composer, all become familiar to him; the prominence given to grand 
modern compositions of the romantic school, and the perfection with 
which everything is rendered under the direction of Mr, August 
Manns, a conductor who has rarely been equalled and never surpassed, 
rapidly educates the musical ear and refines the musical taste. We 
have no hesitation in saying that, given two students, each possessed of 
exactly the same talent, but one a frequenter of the Crystal Palace and 
the other not, the latter would not have the ghost of a chance against 
the former. 


Music anp Money—Music teachers, who are worthy of the name, 
make as much money by teaching as the workers in any other pro- 
fession can, Many a man in business for himself does not clear as 
much money in a year as plenty of hard-working competent music 
teachers do, It is only the lazy, shiftless, incompetent so-called 
teachers ot music who try to live on air alone, who bring public odium 
on a comparatively lucrative profession. The possession of talent is 
nothing unless it 4 accompanied by that energy and industry which 
gives it a place in the busy world, It stands to reason, that to secure 
success in life the musician, whether teacher or artist, must be a man 
and cultivate money-earning talent like other men, Musicians must 
learn to take practical views of art life, Whether they are willing or 
not, the world will force them to learn the hard lesson of life, There 
are musicians who make plenty of money, but do not know how to 
take care of it. This is their fault, yet ignorant people blame the pro- 
fession for it, Whenever you hear of a music teacher being poor 
through his profession, you may rest assured that there are a number 
of food reasons why he ought to be rich by it, There is honest mongy 
to th dines Bye if you only learn how to get 
it out.—Brainerd’s Musical World, 
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ORGAN NEWS. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Orch. O., Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft. 
P., Principal, 4 ft. 
R.F., Rohr Flute, 8 ft. 
R.G., Rohr Gedact, 8 ft. 
S., Salcional, 8 ft. 
Sub. B., Sub Bass, 16 ft. 
8.0., Super Octave, 2 ft. 
| St. D., Stopped Diapason, 8 ft. 
T., Trumpet, 8 ft. 
Va., Viola, 8 ft. 
| V.D., Violin Diapason, 8 ft. 
| V. di G., Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. 
V.H., Vox Humana, 8 ft. 
| Vn., Violon, 16 ft. 
| Vuo., Violoncello, 8 ft. 
W.F., Wald Flute, 4 ft. 
Couplers :— 
C. to G., Choir to Great. 
C. to P., Choir to Pedal, 
G. to P., Great to Pedal, 
8S. to C., Swell to Choir. 
O.D., Open Diapason, 8 ft. S. to G., Swell to Great, 
O.V., Octave Viola, 4 fr. S. to P., Swell to Pedal, 


SPECIFICATIONS, 


Grand organ in the Oratory, Brompton. Built by Messrs, Bishop 
and Son, 1884, organ builders to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, 

Great Orcas.—Compass, CC to A, 58 Notes:—1. Sub Open Dia- 
pason, 16 ft.; 2. O.D.; 3. Gb.; 4. Cb.; 5. Harm. F.; 6. St. D.; 
7. P.; 8 W. F.; 9. 12th; ro. rsth; rz. Block Flute, 2 ft.; 
12, Sesquialtera, 4 ranks; 13. Mixture, 3 ranks; 14. Posaune, 8 ft. ; 
15. C. Swett Orcan:—Compass, CC to A, 58 Notes. 16. D.D.; 
17. O.D.; 18. S.; 19. R.F.; 20. Voix Celestes, 8 ft.; 21. P.; 22. 
15th; 23. Sesquialtera, 3 ranks; 24. Mixture, 3 ranks; 25. C.F.; 
26. Corn.; 27. O.; 28. C, Cuom Orcan.—Compass, CC to A, 58 
Notes: 29. B,; 30. Sub Dulciana, 16 ft.; 31. O.D.; 32. D.; 
33. St. D.; 34. Metallic Flute, 8 ft.; 35. V. di G.; 36. Geigen 
Principal, 4 ft; 37. Hohl F., 4 ft.; 38. Flauto Traverso, 4 ft.; 
39. 15th; 40. Harm. P.; 41. Dulciana Mixture, 3 ranks; 
42. Bassoon, 8 ft.; 43. Bassoon Bass, 8 ft.; 44. Cremona, 8 ft. 
Soto Oxcan.—Compass, CC to A, 58 Notes :—45. Flute Harmonique, 
8 ft.; 46. Lieblich Gedact, 8 ft.; 47. Tuba Mirabilis, 8 ft.; 
48. Tuba Clarion, 4 ft. ; 49. Vox Humana, 8 ft. ; inclosed in swell box. 
Pepat OrGAn.—Compass, CCC to F, 42 Notes:—5o0. Contra Open 
Diapason, 32 ft.; 51. O.D., metal, 16 ft.; 52. O. Diapason, wood, 16 ft. ; 
53. Vn.; 54. B.; 55. P.; 56. Vilo.; 57. 15th; 58. Sesquialtera, 
3 ranks; 59. Mixture, 3 ranks; 60. Bombardon, 16{t.; 61. C., 8 ft. 
Couplers, &c.—62z. Solo to Swell; 63. Solo to Great; 64. Solo to 
Pedals; 65. S. toC.; 66. S. toG.; 67. S. to P.; 68. C. toG.; 
69. C. to P.; 70. G. to P.; 71. Pedal Octave; 72. Tremulant to 
Swell; 73. Tremulant to Solo, ‘Total number of pipes, 4106. 
4 Composition Pedals to Great Organ; 4 to Choir Organ; 3 to Swell 
Organ; 3 to Pedal Organ; 1 Great to Pedals on and off. Patent 
Pneumatic Action to Great Organ and Couplers, Reversed Key 
Board with long action. Blown by a three and a-half horse Gas 
Engine, supplying five different pressures of wind. The Engine and 
Feeders are placed in the Crypt, about thirty feet below the Organ, 


B., Bourdon, 16 ft. 

C., Clarion, 4 ft. 

Cb., Clarabella. 3 

C.¥., Contra Fagotto, 16 ft. 

C.G., Contra Gamba, 16 fe. 

Corn., Cornopean, 8 ft. 

Cor. di B., Cornodi Basseto, 8 ft. 

D., Dulciana, 8 ft. 

D.D., Double Diapason, 16 ft. 

F1., Flute. 

Fl. B., Flute Bass, 8 ft, 

Fig., Flageolet, 2 ft. 

F.M., Full Mixture. 

G., Gemshorn, 4 ft. 

Gb., Gamba, 8 ft. 

Harm. F., Harmonic Flute, 4 ft. 

Harm. P., Harmonic Piccolo, 
2 ft. 

Hohl F., Hohl Flute, 8 ft. 

L.G., Lieblich Gedact, 8 ft. 

O., Oboe, 8 ft. 





Specification of the organ at Friar Lane Chapel, Nottingham. Built 
by Messrs, C. Lloyd & Co. Great Okcan—CC to G: 1. O. D.; 
2. Co.; 3. L. G.3 4. D.3 5. P.; 6. Harm. F.; 7.. Harm. P.; 
8. Mixture, 2 Ranks; 9. T.; 10, Clarionet. Swett Oxcan—CC to 
G: 1. Lieblich Bourdon, 16 ft.; 2. V. D.; 3. St. D.; 
4. Keraulophon, 8 ft.; 5. Voix Celeste, 8 ft.; 6. G.; 7. 15th; 
8. Mixture, 3 Ranks; 9g. Horn, 8 ft.; 10. O. Pepat Orcan: 
1. O. D., 16 ft., 42 pipes; 2. Sub B., 16 ft., 42 pipes; 3. Pedal 
Super Octave. Courrers: 8. toG.; S.to P.; Swell Sub-Octave ; 
Swell Super Octave. Composition Pevats—3z Double-acting Pedals 
to Great Organ; 2 Double-acting Pedals to Swell Organ. 


RECITALS. 

Programine of Mr. Knipe's organ recital at the First New Jerusalem 
Church, Philadelphia, on Saturday, April 19.—Toccata in C, (Bach), 
Ausgabe Der Bachgesellschaft); Overture, (Auber); Prelude Du 
Deluge, (C. Saint-Saens); “ Contrition,” Song for soprano voice, 
(L. Van Beethoven); Sonata, No. 1, in D, (Alex. Guilmant), Allegro, 
Pastorale, Allegro Assai (Andante Maestoso) ; Solos for soprano voice, 
Aria from Psalm XLIL, (Mendelssohn); ‘ Lascia Ch'io Pianga, 
(Handel); Capriccio, Marche Solennelle, Meditation, (Edmond 
Lemaigre). 


Programme of an organ recital on Monday evening, May sth, 1884, by 
Mr. S. Claude Ridley at the Chadwick Mount ~— Church, 
Liverpool.—Overture to ‘* Alexander’s Feast,” (Handel); Andante 
with Variations, E flat, (Haydn); Prelude and Fugue for the Organ, 
(Bach); Air and Chorus, (Mozart); Prelude and Fugue for the Organ, 
(Mendelssohn) ; Andante in F, (H. Smart.) Collection on behalf of 
the decoration fund. Organ Fantasia (by desire), ‘‘’‘The Storm,” 
(Lemmens); ‘ Pavane de Guise,” (H. Parker); Andante in A flat, 
(Batiste); Communion in F, (Grison); Gavotte in G, (F. Marshall 
Ward); Military March, (Claude Ridley). 





Recrrats.—The following is the programme of an organ recita, 
given by Dr, Charles Joseph Frost, on Tuesday evening, May 2oth, at 
St. Peter’s, Brockley. Overture in F (E. H. Thorne), Fantasia 
on Chorale, ‘* St. Mary’s” (C. E. Stephens), “ Hommage 4 Handel” 
(Moscheles), (a) ** Pilgrim’s March,” (4) «* Allegro vivace,” reformation 
symphony (Mendelssohn), (a) ‘* Allegro Cantabile,” (4) “ Andantino 
quasi Allegretto” (Widor), ‘*‘ Marche Funebre et chant Seraphique " 
Guilmant), Fantasia “‘ The Storm,” (by desire) Lemmens, 


An organ recital was given in Rectory Place Congregational Church, 
Woolwich, by Charles Joseph Frost, Mus. Doc. Cantab., on Thursday 
evening, May zgth. Vocalists: Mdme. Adeline Paget, and Mr. 
Alfred Rudland. Programme :—Fugue in G, (Krebs); Variations, 
“Russian National Anthem,” (Freyer); Air, ‘*Let the bright 
Seraphim,” (Handel), Mdme. Adeline Paget; Menuetto and Finale 
from a Sonata, (Westbrook) ; Andante in A, (Henry Smart); Aria, 
“If with all your hearts,” (Mendelssohn), Mr. Alfred Rudland ; 
Sonata in C, (Volckmar), Introduction Allegro, Andante, and Finale ; 
Offertoire in C, (Lefebure Wely) ; Rhapsodie in E, (St. Saens); Song, 
“The Children’s Home,” (Cowen), Mdme. Adeline Paget; Intro. 
duction and Allegro, (Guilmant); Air, ‘ In Native Worth,” (Haydn), 
Mr. Alfred Rudland; Marche Religeuse, (Chauvet); Aria, ‘ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,’’ (Handel), Mdme. Adeline Paget ; Overture 
in F Minor, ¢(Morandi.) 


Dr. Spark has resumed a second series of ‘* Hours with the Great 
Composers” on the Leeds Town Hall organ, and interesting selections 
have been given during the past month from Handel, Haydn, &c. 


Orrertories,—* For the offertory, pieces of a lighter character than 
the voluntary may be appropriately used. 1 introduce such pieces as 
the andante movements from the Sonatas of Clementi, Kuhlau, and 
other standard and classic authors. Such operatic extracts as the 
beautiful air in the overture, ‘* Der Freischutz,”’ the prayer from the 
same opera, and others in the same style are entirely appropriate ; in 
fact the two selections mentioned are to be found in most of our 
hymnals, ‘The songs of Schubert, Mendelssoha and other authors, and 
short extracts from the slow movements of Beethoven, Haydn, and 
Mozart's sonatas (as well as those of many others) furnish a rich 
abundance of subjects for offertories. A skilful and tasteful use of solo 
stops may be employed very effectively."—F. R. Webb, in the 
Musical Visitor. 


A comparison of six of the largest organs now in existence may be of 
some interest :— 

The Riga Organ has four manuals, each with acompass of C to f, and 
a pedal clavier with acompass of CCC toD; 124 speaking stops, nine- 
teen combination pedals, twelve pneumatic couplers, and 6,826 pipes. 
The organ in the Royal Albert Hall, London, built by Mr. Henry 
Willis, of London, has four manuals, each with a compass of C to c 
and a pedal clavier with a compass of CCC to G; 111 speaking 
stops, thirteen mechanical registers, nineteen combination pedals, and 
the thirty-two pneumatic combination pistons, worked by knobs between 
manuals, The organ in the Church of St. Sulpice, Paris, was entirely 
reconstructed in 1857-62 by M. Cavaillé-Coll, of Paris, and now has 
five manuals, each with a compass of C to g, and a pedal clavier, with 
a compass of CCC to F; one hundred speaking stops, eighteen 
mechanical registers, twenty combination pedals, and 6,706 pipes, 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, has an organ, built in 1855 by Mr. 
Henry Willis, and reconstructed by him, under the supervision of Mr. 
W. T. Best, in 1867, which has four manuals, each with a compass of 
GG to a, and a pedal clavier, with a compass of CCC to F; one 
hundred speaking stops, forty-two combination pistons worked by 
knobs, ten mechanical appliances, and 6,957 pipes. The organ 
in the Cathedral of Ulm, Wiirtemberg, built by Messrs, 
Walcker and Co. in 1854-56, has four manuals, two pedal claviers, 
one hundred speaking stops, nine mechanical stops, and 6,564 pipes. 
The ‘Town Hall of Leeds, England, has an organ, built in 1857-59 
by Messrs Gray and Davison, which has four manuals, each with a 
compass ot C toc, and a pedal clavier with a compass of CCC to 
F; one hundred speaking stops, seventeen mechanical registers, 
seventeen combination pedals, and 6,500 pipes. 


Tue Larcest Orcan in THe Wortp.—Messrs, E, F. Walcker and 
Co., the builders of the Boston Music Hall organ, have recently 
erected in the Cathedral of Riga, Russia, an organ which they claim to 
be the largest in the world. The Boston “ Daily Transcript” of 
October 20, stated that this organ “‘counts 174 registers,” which 
statement may have conveyed a somewhat exaggerated idea of the real 
size of the organ, simply because the term register is not used in as 
wide a sense in the United States as in Germany. ‘The total number 
of speaking stops is but 124, while there are twelve Pneumatic 
Couplers, controlled by knobs between the manuals, and nineteen 
Combination Pedals. The remaining nineteen so-called registers are 
as follows: seven knobs controlling the manual and pedal separation, 
four Swell Pedals, two ‘Tremulants, three knobs controlling the Grand 
Crescendo and Diminuendo, one Dial showing the numbers of stops 
that are “on” by means of the Grand Crescendo, another Coupler, and 
a Tutti combination appliance for the fourth manual and pedal. The 
total number of pipes is 6,826. Eleven large feeders, worked by an 
Otto gas-motor of four horse-power, gather the wind into the various 
reservoirs, the latter having a capacity of 11,600 litres. The capacity 
of the largest wooden pipe—the CCC pipe of the Principal Bass, thirty- 
two feet—is 2,000 litres; and the smallest wooden pipe—the f pipe 
of the Piccolo, two feet—has a capacity of only -000312 litres. 
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THEATRICAL NOTES. 


The salient feature of the production at the Haymarket of 
Sheridan’s “ Rivals,” and the one upon which opinion will be most 
divided, is indubitably Messrs, Bancroft and Pinero’s attempt to 
‘‘re-arrange ” the comedy. ‘The operation has been compared to that 
of providing musical classics with ‘ additional accompaniments,” but 
the two processes are not on a par. The latter is defended by the 
rapid steps which the art of instrumental construction has taken in 
modern times; for the former there is no corresponding plea. Stage 
decoration is, of course, more magnificent nowadays than in Sheridan’s 
time, but the principles of dramatic construction have been no whit 
furthered by this change of fashion—to say “ by this advance ” is to 
beg the question—and they are by their nature independent of 
mechanical or fiscal exigencies, It is a truism to say that no living 
playwright excels Sheridan in constructive power. Yet nothing 
short of such a claim can justify a living playwright in setting to work 
to give Sheridan a fresh lease of life by the Medea-like process of 
chopping his play or pieces and re-uniting the fragments, Not to add 
that Sheridan is still free from any symptom of decrepitude of failing 
vigour. 

Nor, were we to admit the principle, has it been put in practice 
with anything but a poor result, The play is now in six acts, the 
first of which is a thing of shreds and patches snipped from various 
parts of the original, while at the end of the second we are only as far 
advanced as at the end of Sheridan’s first. The adapters cannot 
certainly be accused of ‘‘ encumbering the action,” but they cannot 
either be congratulated on having thus ‘‘ heightened the effect.” The 
new third act corresponds to the author’s second, less the cuttings 
previously alluded to, All the remaining action, save the last duel 
scene, is made to pass in the tea-room of the ‘* New Rooms,” at some 
sacrifice of smoothness and probability. Were such a play to be pro- 
duced as original, it would inevitably be condemned as the work of a 
mere novice in stage-writing, although redeemed by some smart 
dialogue and clever characterisation. 

But enough of fault-finding. Given the play, its mounting is 
admirable, and faithful to the minutest archzological detail. Bygone 
features and fashions—link-bearers, sedan-chairs, watchmen and 
lanterns, negro pages, the stately dances and quaint costumes of our 
ancestors—all are here. The Gavotte danced in the Tea-Rooms is a 
perfect feast for the eye. : 


Mrs. Stirling’s Malaprop and Mr. Brough’s Acres are perhaps 
perfection, the latter being particularly happy in the duel scene. 
Mr. Alfred Bishop, as Sir Lucius, has an excellent Irish accent, but 
is a little tame; the actor’s delicate touch seems somehow lost amid 
such surroundings. Mr. Pinero’s weakest scene, as Sir Anthony 
Absolute, was in the celebrated quarrel with his son ; otherwise his 
rendering was satisfactory. Ido not like Mr. Bancroft as Faulkland, 
and Mr. Forbes-Robertson has not much scope in Captain Absolute. 
Mrs, Bernard-Beere, Miss Calhoun, and Miss Julia Gwynne are also 
in the cast. The hard voice of the first-named will always be a 
difficulty to her, but her feeling for the part of Julia is true and artistic. 


Another ‘ Musical Vaudeville,’ adapted from the French: 
“ Nitouche,” at the Opera Comigue. The process of * adaptation” 
consisted in this case of suppressing all the “riskiness” (and with it 
all the fun, such as it was), of translating the remainder into the 
baldest word-for-word English, aed of handing over this intolerable 
manuscript for study to the members of a meritorious company, who 
were surely undeserving of so severe a punishment. The author of this 
school-boy version has done well to withhold his name. “You seek 
some-one, perhaps,” is not an elegant rendering of ‘* Vous cherchez 
quelqu’un, peut-étre,” however faithful to the sense; ‘* You look 
troubled” is absolutely incorrect as an equivalent {for ‘* Vous avez 
Yair troublé;” and when the shameless Corinne boasts to her 
‘« protecteur” of her “ amant de coeur,” as ‘a man with whom I have 
deceived you several times” (un homme avec qui je vous ai trompi) 
it is only the utter unintelligibility of the English which averts the hiss 
of a virtuous British pit and gallery. ith such poor materials 
provided, the actors have done wonders. Improvised witticisms, 
interpolated songs and and dances, the irresistible animal spirits of 
Lotta and Frank Wyatt, keep the house in a roar of laughter, Both 
make the most of their voices and their legs; the Japanese song (in 
pigeon-English) and dance is very comical, and Mr. Robert Pateman is 
excellent (with a song ‘tThe Mashing Major”) as an old military 
roué. Mr. F. Darrell sings prettily as the young officer who marries 
** Ma’amzelle Nitouche.” Miss Woodworth looks the fair and frail 
diya to perfection (I mean, of course she looks the fairness of the [part 
to perfection, not the othey thing,) and has made a distinct advance in 
her profession since I saw her last. A word of praise is also due to 
Mr. Phipps and Miss F. Coleman, as the Manager of the vi gregee 
‘Theatre and the Lady Superior respectively, Somebody ought to te’ 
the company not to talk of making a “deb yew” or of living in the 
department of “ Cété d'Or.” In spite of its defects I shall expect 
** Nitouche ” to be a success. It is not high art, is is not always even 
grammar, but the public likes it, and it will be a success, 


I have seen Mr. Lawrence Barrett play ‘* Richelieu ” at the Lyceum, 
where | saw Irving play it in 1875 or 1876, and my impression of the 
Aumerjcaa actor is confirmed, We have here no exaggerated stride, no 
djsterted proqunciatian, such as, to my mind, ever mars the most care- 
fully studied characters of the English actor ; but a simplicity of bearing 
which is yet fitted accurately to the part in every detail, and a clear, 
smooth elocution, which it is a luxury, not a strain, tq the ear to follow. 
I do not say that I like the part as well as I did that of Yorick: there 
js more mannerism, and in particular the oft-repeated indication of 








wrath by means of hard breathing through the compressed nostrils 
becomes at length almost wearisome. But of frigidity, where warmth 
is required, I perceive none, Witness the scene in the gardens ot the 
Louvre, when the old man, ringed round by foes, stands at bay and 
threatens to launch the curse of Rome on the head of the King himself, 
were he to venture aught against the honour of his ward Julie. 
Witness the loftiness of his patriotism, the keenness of his irony; or 
the ferocity of triumph which bursts from the erewhile exanimate 
minister, when the discovery of the conspirators’ letter places in his 
hands the means of vengeance on his foes. What more would you 
have? More than this would be mere “ sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” Mr. Louis James is an adequate exponent of the warm- 
hearted, thick-headed De Mauprat. Miss Marie Wainwright has an 
exasperating habit of turning her back on the audience and delivering 
her speeches to Mr. Barrett as if she were rather anxious no-one should 
overhear her. ‘This would never have been allowed under Mr, Irving’s 
management, ; 


‘Called Back” at the Prince’s Tueatre, is professedly adapted 
from the popular novel of that name, but the lines of the book and of 
the play are in many places widely divergent. The author, Hugh 
Conway, has secured for collaborateur Mr. Comyns Carr, who is known 
as the dramatiser of “Far from the Madding Crowd.” ‘There is no 
doubt that grave difficulties stood in the way of a successful stage version 
of the story, and although in every case of aifference I prefer the 
original plot, yet the play as it stands is indisputably a good one, and, 
with some re-modelling and compression, might be made a very good 
one. The principal modifications made are these. The powerful 
situation at the outset, when a blind man, entering by mistake a wrong 
house in an unknown locality, stumbles upon a ghostly scene of 
murder, has been weakened by making blind Gilbert Vaughan the 
lover of the victim’s sister, who falls in a swoon and is believed by 
Vaughan to have been herself slain. The mystery of the situation 
thus softened down, we lose also the ingenious, if somewhat forced 
chain of events by which that mystery is eventually unravelled. The 
reason assigned in the book for the delay of Vaughan in seeking surgical 
aid is made improbable through the youth and inexperience of the 
young surgeon in the play, who should rightly have been a skilled and 
unreplaceable specialist. The death-scene of Ceneri is unduly pro- 
longed, and his confession is truncated of the murderer’s name. And 
we lose—and miss—the sweet closing chapters where Pauline and 
Vaughan, husband and wife in name only, both ardently loving, each 
fearful of asserting a claim upon the other, are a prey to doubt and 
suffering, till the hand of chance at last places them soul to soul, 
‘and their spirits rush together at the touching of the lips,” 

Mr. Beerbohm-'Tree is altogether admirable as the spy, Macari. 
The man who can follow his last impersonation with a character so 
distinct and so perfect as this is an actor of a very highorder. Next to 
him I place Miss Lingard, with those thrilling tones of hers-— des 
larmes dans la voix”—though the adapters have ruined her part by 
altogether changing the nature of her mental affliction, ‘The Pauline 
of the play is palpably mad—mad as Ophelia. The Pauline of the 
book is a mere negative, an irresponsible—docile child. Very artless 
and winning is Miss Tilbury as Mary Vaughan, Kyrle Bellew—with 
less than his usual self-consciousness—is good as Gilbert, and so is Mr, 
Anson in an uncongenial part. Mr. Lethcourt also plays pleasingly. 
Mr. Bruce has at last conquered fortune, and assured a success . 


Mr. Bignell, the proprietor of the old Argyll Rooms, must be con- 
gratulated on the show he is now offering at the Trocapero Patace, 
on the site ot his former speculation. ‘The auditorium and lounge are 
of the handsomest, and the entertainment, as I saw it, is positively void 
of all offence, If the music-hall songs which Miss Fortescue is 
reported to have sung to her prospective father-in-law were such as 
those given in Great Windmill Street, { see no reason why Lord 
Cairns’s susceptibilities should have been woanded. Mdlle. Maria 
Pacra, in her French songs and imitations, is really very clever, though 
afflicted with the vicious tremolo of her school; and Miss Grace 
Pedley sings two ballads above the ordinary music-hall type, 


At the Canrersury Tueatre, there is also excellent amusement for 
the working or business man, in the shape of ballet, ventriloquism, 
songs, and impersonations by ‘* Medley the inimitable.” 


On May 31st Mr. Irving and his company resumed occupation of 
the Lyceum with ‘* Much Ado about Nothing.” 


The Comepy Theatre has revived «La Mascotte,” with Miss St. John 
in the title-part, Mr. Arthur Roberts as the superstitious Grand Duke, 
Mr. L. Kelleher as the unfortunate farmer Rocco, M. Gaillard as 
Pippo, and Mr. Henry Walsham as the young prince Fritellini, who 
always reminds me so forcibly of Prince Paul in ‘* La Grande Duchesse,” 
(Pippo, of course, corresponding to Fritz). ‘Those who did not see the 
opera on its first production should embrace the present opportunity. 
The music (within the limits prescribed for such compositions) is 
charmingly melodious and never commonplace ; and the cast is fully as 
strong now as ly. Indeed, I prefer Miss St. John to Miss St, 
Quentin. E. Berouorr, 


LIVERPOOL,—Atexanpra Tueatre (Mrs, Edward Saker, 
lessee; Mr. F, Walden, manager).. Here we have had the following 
return. visits: the Beatrice Company in the domestic drama 
“ The Wages of Sin;” and Messrs, and rth’s Company in 
Planquette’s delightful opera, ** Les Cloches de Corneville ;” but the 
principal feature of attraction came in the way of a visit of the gifted 
American actress, Miss Mary Anderson playing in “In ag 
‘* Pygmalion and Galatea,” “ y and Tragedy,” and « Lady 
of Lyans.” | To criticise each of these ces would be a tedious 


task, even presuming we had the requisite space, ‘It is easier to praise 
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the consummate art of Miss Anderson’s performances and her remark - 
able beauty. The interest of these performances was sensibly and 
visibly heightened by the first appearance of Mrs, Saker on our beards 
since she assumed the management of this fine theatre. ‘The company 
was an exceptionally good one, and judging by the nightly packed 
state of this commodichs house by very fashionable audiences we must 
congratulate Miss Anderson on her brilliant success. 

Paince or Wates’ Tueatre, Mr. A. Henderson, lessee; Mr. F. 
Emery, manager), Commencing the month Dion Boucicault’s always 
attractive drama“ Led Astray”’ held these boards for six nights. The 
cast was exceedingly strong, including Mr, George Warde as the 
Count Rodolphe, Mr. J. F. Graham as Hector, Mr. Geo. L. Gordon 
as the poet George de Lespaire, Mr. John Amory as Major O’Hara, 
Mr. Frank Emery as Gosline, Miss Florence Bennett as the Countess 
Armande, and Miss Rita Wyndale as Miss O'Hara, The drama 
was very well played and the piece was splendidly put on the stage, 
and was received with unbounded favour. Following on, we had a 
return visit of Mr, Thorne’s Company in the Vaudeville comedy 
«Confusion ;” preceding which, Messrs. Gilbert and  Sullivan’s 
‘* Prinesss Ida” Company’s six nights sojourn was welcomed by crowded 
and appreciative audiences, 

Royat Court Tuearre, Carl Rosa, lessee; Mr. Atkinson, manager. 
The following comprise the programme for the past month :— 
Mr. Harry Jackson’s Company in the opera comique “ Nell Gwynne ;” 
Mr. Rosa’s famous opera company playing ‘ Bohemian Girl,” 
“ Trovatore,” ‘* Mignon,” ‘* Carmen,” and ‘« Lucia di Lammermoor ;” 
and Mr, Wilson Barrett's ** Silver King,” and ** Claudian ” companies. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


In France Wagner’s reputation is on the increase, for. there is some 
talk of giving a whole cyclus of the great composer’s operas—of course 
in Paris, ‘Thus we see the baby Italian operas giving place to music 
suitable for men—music that needs intelligence to fully grasp its 
meaning. ‘The music that pleased our grandparents is steadily losing 
ground, 


The proprietors of « Pears’ Soap” have sent to the editor of every 
English Newspaper a plate containing highly finished portraits of the 
leading men connected with the Lenten daily press. ‘There are eleven 
of these portraits representing The Times, Punch, Truth, The World, 
Daily Telegraph, Daily Chronicle, Standard, Daily News, Illustrated 
London News, Graphic, St. James’ Gazette. The idea is excellent 
(so is the soap); it might be carried farther, and if the carrying 
out of the idea carried the soap farther, everbody concerned would be 
benefited, 


Wacner Concerts 1n Boston.—The Boston papers of ‘Tuesday are 
enthusiastic in their recognition of the complete success, artistic and 
financial, of the Wagner concerts, which were inaugirated on Monday, 
April 14. The hall contained almost 5,000 people. 


Mr. J, 'T. Hutchinson’s annual evening concert was given in the 
Holborn Town Hall on Wednesday, April 13. The performance 
consisted of Sir G. A, Macefarren’s «‘ Lady of the Lake.” Vocalists : 
Miss Margaret Cockburn, Miss Damian, Mr. Henry Taylor, Mr. 
Theodore Distin, and Mr, J. 'T, Hutchinson, with a chorus of seventy 
selected voices, 


Practica, Examination In Vocat or Iwstraymentat Music, 
Society or Arts.—The next Examination in London will be held by 
Mr. W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac, (Oxon), at the House of the Society of 
Arts, 18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., during the week commencing 
on the gth June, 1884. : 


Mr. W. J, Bell of the firm of Messrs, Bell and Co, organ manu- 
facturers, Neumeyer Hall, Bloomsbury, “W.C, has sailed for America, 
and will remain bor some time to attend especially to the wants of the 
English market, 


The beauty and power of a mag music has at last quite overcome 
ic, 


the prejudices of the French pub “ Parsifal” is now translated into 
French. Wagner concerts are given weekly in Paris, and the music is 
always enjoyed by the public. A proposition has been made to erect a 
large Opera House for the special performance of Wagner's operas. 


The unveiling of the Bach monument at Eisenach will take place on 
the 20th of June, ‘The master’s great B minor mass will be given on 
that occasion uuder the leadership of Joachim. , 


A Milwaukee girl got mad, chopped off her finger and sent it with 
the engagement ring to her faithless lover, As soon as the lover saw 
that she could no take play the piano, he rushed to her side and 
married her, 


At a wedding in Hannibal, Mo., the bridal march was played on a 
mouth organ, ‘* Coming events cast their shadows before.” 


Over the piano in the parlour of an Eastern hotel dangles a placard 
inscribed as follows: ‘ Inexperienced performers are requested to deny 
themselves the use of this instrument.” 


A song writer called upon a well known critic, and throwing him- 
self ina and manner into a chair, he said “* Have you seen my 
last song.” The critic sighed, looked sad, sighed again, and replied : 
“] hope so,” 


We are glad to learn that the famous conductor, Julian Adams has 


recovered from his illuess. The Devonshire Park Company, 
Eastbourne, propose a Series of grand vocal concerts this season. 








Voice, Sonc anv Speecu.—We understand that Messrs. Chappell 
and Co., of 50, New Bond Street, will issue in the course of a day or 
two a series of voice-training exercises, by Herr Emil Behnke and 
Dr. Charles W. Pearce. These exercises have been written upon the 
principles advocated in the well-known work, ‘ Voice, Song and 
Speech,” by Messrs, Lennox Browne and Emil Behnke, and are to be 
published in a cheap form in separate books for each class of voice, 
viz., soprano, mezzo-soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and bass. 








GENERAL HINTS ON ORGAN REGISTRATION. 
BY FREDERIC ARCHER. 


Generat Hints on Recistration.—For the benefit of unprofessional 
readers and in compliance with numerous requests, I propose to offer a 
few remarks with reference to the ordinary methods of using organ stops 
in combination. It is, of course, understood that the foundation, or 
unison, tone of the manuals (which in combination should always pre- 
dominate) is prodnced by the use of eight-foot stops. ‘These necessarily 
first demand consideration, The stopped diapason, and flutes of eight 
and four feet, from their rapidity of speech and light, delicate tone, are 
better adapted for quick passages than for four-part playing, unless a 
dulciana, viol da gamba, hohlflote, or some stop of slower speech and 
more pungent tone be added, then the effect is charming. The German 
gamba, if used as a solo stop in any way, must, on account of its singular 
uncertainty of speech, be always combined with a soft stop of opposite 
character, such as a lieblich gedacht of the same pitch. 

Undoubtedly the most legitimate large organ tone is produced by 
the employment of the sixteen and eight-foot diapasons on the great 
manual, in combination with all the other eight feet flue work, includ- 
ing the German gamba, which imparts peculiar richness of tone. It 
is also desirable to couple the swell manual with similar stops drawn, 
as by that means a slight crescendo and diminuendo can be produced 
when desired. ‘The pedal stops used must of course match in tone, 
the sixteen-foot open diapason, bourdon, violin and eight-foot principal 
being suitable for the purpose. Should more body of tone be required 
the “ great to pedal ” coupler can also be added. 

It may be observed here that the continual use of the * doubles ” 
(manual stops of sixteen feet pitch) is to be avoided; but when judi- 
ciously employed they add immensely to the dignity of the general effect. 
Many object to their use in the performance of fugues in toto; never- 
theless nothing can be finer than the result they produce in massive 
compositions of this character. As it is desirable to preserve the relative 
pitch of manual and pedal, however, when the doubles are drawn, as a 
general rule a thirty-two foot stop should be added in the pedal organ. 

In employing four feet tone, in conjunction with that of eight feet, it is 
generally desirable to select such stops as will amalgamate satisfactorily ; 
for instance, to strengthen a stopped diapason of eight feet, a soft flute of 
four feet should be selected, but an eight foot diapason of strong, sonorous 
tone, will require a four foot principal, a stup of more power, and bearing 
more resemblance to this stronger ground tone. In order to still turther 
intensify and impart more gravity of character, in the latter case add a 
sixteen foot diapason in same manual. In arranging a gradual increase 
of tone, four foot flue stops must be added to those of eight feet in the 
proportion of two to three, afterwards drawing twelfth and fifteenth 
mixtures, and finally reeds. 

In the case of the swell, it is usual, first, to add the oboe to the eight 
foot flue work, afterward stops of four feet, &c. 

For the choir organ the same general rule as that applicable to the 
great will hold good. 

Solo stops must be accompanied on another manual (usually the swell, 
as the stops are generally placed in the choir and great), the tone of the 
accompanying manual being of course so reduced as to be subordinate, 
although discernable. In using the clarionet, it is advisable to to combine 
it with a stopped diapason. All other solo stops, except the German 
gamba, can be used singly, although they may be combined in certain 
ways; for example,—a four foot flute can be added to another soft solo 
stop of eight feet. Again, in rapid passages, a bourdon of sixteen feet, 
combined with a piccolo of two feet, is sometimes employed with quaint 
effect, 

As successful solo combinations depend almost entirely on the “ voic- 
ing ” of the various stops at command (which varies considerably in dif- 
ferent instruments) and the individual taste of the player, it is impossible 
to do more than give general hints for guidance. 

The following statement will givea general idea as to the class of sound- 
ing stops it is desirable to use in order to produce ordinary degrees uf tone 
from ppp to fff on the great manual. The treatment necessary to 
produce similar effects in other portions of the instrument, is, of course, 
precisely similar: ppp—Dulciana; pp—Add liebich gedacht, eight 
feet; ~—Add melodia and viol da gamba, eight feet; mf—Add 
diapasons eight feet and four foot flute ; f—Add all the flue work, up to 
fifteenth ; ff—Add a portion of the mixture work and one eight foot 
reed ; fff—Add all the reeds, and remainder of the mixture work, 

Organ composers frequently prefer to indicate the quality of tone 
required, rather than direct the employment of particular stops, simply 
because voicing varies so much with different builders, that the exact 
balance of tone desired cannot always be produced by the same means ; 
and writers therefore often prefer to leave the matter to the judgment 
of the organist, whose knowledge of his instrument ought always to 
enable him to carry out the author’s intention. Solo stops, however, 
are usually mentioned specifically. ; 

But, on the other hand, some general directions are of frequent 
occurrence ; ands it would be exceedingly perplexing to the player, if 
the whole of the stops required in ordinary combinations were enume- 
rated, the neccessary information is epitomized in the following 
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manner :—Swell with oboe (or swell reed); Swell manual, with the 
eight foot flue work and oboe; Swell without oboe, eight foot flue 
work only ; Swell with reeds, add all the other reeds ; Full swell, draw 
the whole of the stops in this manual. 

It will be seen that the eight and nineteenth foot flue work is always 
implied, and the stops actually mentioned are those that limit the extent 
of power required; for instance, Gt. full to fifteenth (or simply to 
fifteenth). ‘The whole of the flue work, sixteen feet pitch to two feet ; 
full with mixtures, add sesquialtra and mixtures; full, draw the whole 
of the Gt. organ stops. 

By way of conclusion to this exceedingly brief and shadowy outline 
of the governing principles of * registration,” I add an explanation of 
technical terms frequently used by French and German composers, with 
their English equivalents, 

French. German, 
Clavier du Grand Orgue. Hauptwerk. 

; . ‘ {Ober Werk.* 
Clavier de Recit Expressif, | Ober Manual.* 
Clavier du Positif, Unter Manual. Choir Organ, 
Clavier des Bombardes, Solo Organ. 


English equivalents. 
Great Organ. 


} Swell Organ. 


( Volles Werk, 


Grand Jeu, | Volle Orgel. \ Pull Organ. 
Tirasse, Koppel. Coupler. 

Jeux de fonds. a Foundation Stops. 
“ Tirez.” —_—— Draw,” 

« Otez.” —_——— * Putin.” 


*In German instruments containing but two rows of manuals these terms 
are frequently used to signify the choir organ, which in these cases always 
supersedes the swell. 











Newsparer Press Funp.—The object of this association is to raise 
by subscriptions and donations a fund for the relief in want or distress 
of the whole paid class of literary contributors to the press of 
the United Kingdom—proprietors, editors, managers, sub-editors, 
leader writers, reviewers, fine art, musical, and dramatic critics, 
commercial writers, correspondents at home and abroad, including 
the correspondents of a newspapers resident in the United 
Kingdom, and every class of reporters, being members of the fund :— 
as well as to afford assistance to their widows, families, parents, or 
other near relatives in the hour of need. Offices,—55, Strand, W.C. 
John Byrne, Secretary. 

The annual dinner will take place on Saturday the 14th instant. 


Now Ready. Third Edition with 50 Original illustrations 
consisting of Woodcuts and Photographs. 


VOICE, SONG, AND SPEECH. 


A Practical Guide for Singers and Speakers. Containing the 
combined experience of Vocal Surgeon and of Voice-trainer. 
BY 
LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.S., Ed. 
Senior Surgeon to the Central London Throat and Ear Hospital. 
AND 
EMIL BEHNKE,. 
Lecturer on Vocal Physiology, and Teacher of Voice Production. 














SAMPSON LOW & CO., 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 
tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
‘Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
single instraments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSUN, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—i Established 1794). 
VREATISE ON HARMONY, Being a Third Edition of 
“The Harmony of Sounds.” By Henry Giles, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 8vo, 
cloth, red edges. Published at 8s. 6d. Reduced price, 8s. 6d. W. REEVES, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
ANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
oe Music an ag and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Vi and Milan. Rooms for or A 
American armoniums, and all kinds of New and 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond street (three doors 
from Oxtord-street), and 325, Oxford-street, London, W. 
Used at Trinity College, London. 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC, by DR. WESTBROOK. 
Wir Questions anp Vooan Exenciszs, 
Prick One SxHrnuine. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, B.C. 


RGAN MUSIC. Thirty-Six Brilliant Postludes chiefly 
for Full O Op. 12, 3 books, folio, 4s, each. Special Subscripticn 
Texms for the Books, Sa. G2., by post 8s. 9d. 

« Whether or not the above compass fulfil all wa the rod 

‘ Brilliant’ generally conveys, we will not at present discuss, T 
an books each pe are pn a short movements chiefly for the full 
organ. ‘They are well written and melodious, and almost all require a 
careful and clear style of fingering. The only fault that may be found 
with them is their brevity, few of them covering more than one of the 
quarto pages. Those, however, who may be on the look out for short 
concluding voluntaries, will find them, we feel sure, both pleasing and 
satisfactory.” —The Musical Times. . 




















prmrs IN MUSIC. By A. F. Thibaut. Translated 
from the German by John Broadhouse, author of “The Student's 
Helmholtz.” ‘ Violins Old and New,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. €d. Contents : 
1, On the Chorale. 2 Church Music other than the Chorale. 8. Popular 
Melodies, 4. The Educating Influence of Good Models. 5. Effect. 6. On 
Judging the Works of Great Masters. 7. As toa Liberal Judgment. 8, On 
Perversions of Text. 9. Choral Societies, 

‘* A fine book about music ; read it frequently.” —Robert Schumann, 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





450 pp. Price 1s. 6d., by Post, 1s. 9d. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
REEVES’ 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1884. 


Revised to Date—Contains more Information than any Musical 
Directory published. 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREKT, E.C. 





NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED, 


MARCHE POSTHUME. 
By ROSSINI. 

PIANO SOLO (transcribed by J. L. Rozoxen)... 4s, 

ORGAN (arranged by Frank Mzrnicx, L.Mus 


** Brilliant and Effective.” 


ia 4s. 


MR. BUCKLAND, REGENT STREET, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
To VIOLINISTS, PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR, 


See ‘THE FIDDLER.” No. 1. Price Threepence. 


May be had through any News-agent, or sent Post Free for 
Three Stamps, by the Editor, 
F, PITM 


AN, 20, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 4.C. 








UNPARALLELED 
SUCCESS 


OF THE 


“WHITE” 


SEWING MACHINE. 












GOLD MEDAL, AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1898, 
600 MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD EACH DAY: 


BOO SEWING MAOHINE DEALERS 
IN ENGLAND ALONE SELL THE “ WHITE.” 


Samples of Work and Price List gratis on application. 


try 2 WHITE ” before Purchasing, 
No other Machine ever had such @ 
RECORD OF POPULARITY. 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE 
1, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON; E.C. 





W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P,. GUIVIER & CO., 


MANUPACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &c., 


HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


All Kinds of Strimgs covered in a superior maaner by powerful 
machines made on the best principle with all modern improvements. 


PUBLICATIONS» DESIGNED SPECIALLY FOR 
AMATEUR BAND. 


“LIVERPOOL BRASS AND MILITARY BAND JOURNAL.’ 
* LIVERPOOL DRUM AND FIFE BAND JOURNAL.” 


THE “BRASS BAND NEWS.” 
(Published on the First of each Month.) 





LISTS POST FREE. 
WRIGHT AND ROUND (Music Publishers and Band Contest 
_ Agents), 34, ERSKINE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





See Deseinen AND Punrsct Senses.” 
Post free, from 57, Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum, by 





SURGEON DENTIST 


Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U.S.A.; F.R.M.S. 
¥.Z.S.M.8.A., etc., ap ppointed Honorary Dental 


Surgeon to the British lum for Deaf and Dumb 
Females, Reedham Orphan Asylum, Lic. Vio. 
Schools, etc., etc., etc., sole Inventor and Patentee 
of Dental Improvements for which a Gold Medal 
and the highest Diploma of Merit has been 
awarded. 

No charge for consultation. Moderate fees. Discount 
to the Clergy; members of the Legal and Medical Pro- 
fessions, and holders of Army and Navy and Civil Service 


Rtrre tickete 





ESTABLISHED 1861, 
Raa BANK. Southampton Buildings, Chancery 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Loterest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under exceptional 
circumstances. 

The Bank also recelves money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, 
repayable on demand. 

‘The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Po of 


Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the puchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on lication. 
F CIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society's Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, « j 





OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and no Rent to 

pay. Apply at the Office of the Biagsscx Buitpine Society. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either 


or Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office ofthe Binxssck 
——— Lanp 


Pamphlet, with full paitlonlers, on 
FRANCIS A RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery ake 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. — Glad 
Tidings.—Some constitutions have a 








SWIFT & CO., 


TYPE-MUSIC AND GENERAL PRINTERS. 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills, and Programmes for Concerts 
and Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 


larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 





MERICAN ORGANS and HARMONIUMS at RE- 
DUCED PRICES for cash, or on Cramer’s Three Years’ System, from one 

guinea per quarter; also a good Pipe Organ, with open diapason and principal of 
powerful tone. Cash 25 guineas.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., 40 to 46, Moorgate 
Street, E.C. 


RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 
Organs, at Very moderate prices. 


40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 








CRAMER'S EDITION OF THE ORATORIOS. 


EACH FREE BY POST FOR 12 STAMPS. 





ANDEL’S “MESSIAH.” Arranged and Edited by 
Horstzy. Demy 8vo, 154pp. Price 1s. 


ANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABZUS.” Arranged and 
Edited by Dz. Joun Crank. Demy 8vo, 160 pp. Price 1s. 


AYDN’S “CREATION.” Arranged by NEUKOMM. 
Demy 8vo. Price 1s, 


Rees “STABAT MATER.” Demy 8vo. Price ls, 


* The above will be supplied in numbers, on liberal. terms 
Choirs and Musical Societies. Particulars of Swirt & Co. 





SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBURN, W.C. 
W. REEVYES, 185, FLEET STREET. 





WORKS BY C. E. WILLING. 


ORGANIST SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, FORMERLY OF ALL SAINTS’, 
MARGARET STREET. 





INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Trans- 
lated by Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. KE. Willing. Free by 


Post, 1s. 
SECOND EDITION. Limp Cloth, One Shilling. 
HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the Canti- 
cles, &c., and Athanasian Creed.—‘‘ THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER.” 


An Edition in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s. ; in which the ‘* Proper 
Psalms ” for Certain Days are collected. 


HE CANTICLES, Athanasian Creed, &c., from the 
above. Price 3d. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. With Festival 
‘Chants for the gti at Nunc Dimittis; Responses for Advent 
and Lent, New Chants, &c. 


HYMNS AND TUNES, Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. Limp cloth 
flush, 28. 6d. ; postage, 34d. 


1m ES ONLY. Suitable for ‘ pyeane Anstemt and Modern,’ ‘The People’s 
Frans,’ sbsaee mien Bes Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. ; postage, 2d. 
tie cloth flush, 1s. ; postage, 2d. 





JUST PUBLISHED, BY DESIRE. PRICE THREEPENCE EACH. 
ag MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, as 
estivals at ALL SAINTS’, Margaret Stre 
ORIGINAE CHANTS. By C. E WILLING Orgavist to the Sacred H 
, and formerly and Choirmaster of All Saints’. Price 3d. 
ESPONSES FOR THE SEASONS OF ADVENT 
AND 


LENT, with DOXOLOGY and HALLELUJAH for EASTER- 
TIDE. Price 8d. 





SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.c. 
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